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“T. COMBE”: A SWISS WOMAN OF LETTERS. 

The place-name Combe is as common in England 
as its equivalent Owm is in Wales. From Acomb 
in Yorkshire, to Combe Flory—Sydney Smith’s 
Combe Flory—in Devon, it is scattered over the 
land, or at least over the southern and western 
Ses ae we all know that Combe means a 

ey. 

But perhaps we do not all know that the same 
word, and with the same meaning, is a native 
mame in the Jura. It was from this fact that 
“TT. Combe,” herself a native of the Jura, derived 
the literary name which she has chosen—or rather, 
which her modesty chose for her. When she 
began to write, Mile. Adéle Huguenin, of Locle, 
simply desired to hide herself from the critics 
ander a nom de plume; but the Swiss public, 
thouga not the English, have long since found her 
out ; and there is now, I think, no more popular 
novelist and feuilleton-writer than T. Combe in 
all La Suisse Romande. Be it understood, more- 
over, that in literary matters La Suisse Romande 
looks with a dignified and courteous contempt upon 
German Switzerland, though German Switzerland 
contains the capital and haute aristocratic of 


Locle, it need hardly be said, is, and has been 
fer a hundred years and more, the centre of the 


Swiss watchmaking trade. And from the da 
of D’Ondi del Orologio, whose name and ily 
still exist at Padua, the masters and skilled work- 
men of that trade have ranked high among crafts- 
men. Even in England, Graham and Tompion 
(to mention no other names) are still famous., But 
in places like Locle, remote from tourists and not 
exposed to the superior influences of nobility and 
the professions, a society of educated watchmakers 
perhaps ranks higher than elsewhere. At any 
rate, it has produced T. Combe. 

Mile. Huguenin was born some thirty-five 
years ago at Locle, where her father was a master 
watchmaker. Her mother also, I believe, was of 
the same social d Their daughter received a 
good education at the Ecole Supérieure of the 
place. She was trained to be herself a teacher, 
and in due time she became one, and held a post 
as such in one of the schools of the neighbourhood. 
But she did not like teaching, and she did like 
writing ; and she was one of those persons, not too 
numerous anywhere, who write because they have 
something to say to their countrymen, and not 
merely because they wish for fame. So, under 
the name of T. Combe, she began, in the Gazette 
de Lausanne (one of the oldest and best of Swiss 
newspapers) and elsewhere, a series of feutlletons, 
little things of one or two columns long, each deal- 
ing with some homely Swiss character or inciden 
and each wrought out with admirable insight an 
charming power of description. For these merits, 
indeed, they deserve to be compared with the New 
England stories of Miss Mary Wilkins. 

One of the best of these short feuilletons is called 
*La Petite Lieutenante.’ It is an account of a 

oung girl, a “Hallelujah Lass” of the Swiss 
vation Army, who with her band of followers has 
the courage to appear and preach and sing in a 
French town beyond the frontier. She is arrested 
in her uniform, and brought before the Préfet, 
and sent to gaol. She goes thither calmly and 
contentedly, in no boastful spirit, yet sustained 
by the thought that she is like gt] Paul at Philippi. 
And, like St. Paul, she converts her gaoler—not 
as he did, though, nor yet to the doctrine that she 
preached. She converts him, a married and 
elderly man, simply to reverent admiration of her- 
self. So happy and uncomplaining is she, so bright 
and clean she makes her cell, so tidy she keeps 
her person and her dress, so quick she is to per- 
ceive that the gaoler lacks a button and so ready 
to sew one on, that he, surly as he is at first, 
reports her many virtues to the governor of the 
prison. The governor comes to see her; in him 
also a lack of buttons is found, and she supplies it. 
Finally, the Préfet himself visits her cell, attracted 
by the governor’s account of her neatness and her 
quiet The Préfet, of course, is full of 
buttons—buttons unim and gorgeous. 


peachable 
Yet even he has a rent in one of the lappels of his 


| 

‘ 
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uniform coat ; she sees it, and completes her con- 
quest of the authorities by stitching it up. 

She is released, and departs, singing a hymn 
of thanksgiving, and ae ignorant that her 
own womanly simplicity and skill bad brought 
about her deliverance. Such is T. Combe’s brief 
narrative, told with no religious partisanship one 
way or other, but told with a feminine grace an 
lightness that can make any common subject 
charming. 

Of the stories on a larger scale which Mlle. 
Hauguenin has written, two deal with English— 
or rather with London—life. Both are extremely 
accurate and good, and one of the two has a quasi- 
historical interest, for it has to do with that 
“ esthetic” craze which, as is natural in a period 
of decline, has already been superseded by other 
follies, more ridiculous and not so refined. But 
by far the best of T. Combe’s novels and tales are 
those which relate to her own Jurassien land and 
her own middle-class folk who dwell there. It is 
the land of Alice de Obambrier; and though 
Adéle Huguenin is not of the noblesse, like her, 
and writes in plain , and has not, so far as 
one can see, the sublime ardour and lofty enthu- 
siasm of that fair and lamented poetess, she bas, 
at any rate, the same vivid sympathy with nature, 
and the same power of expressing in choice phrase 
and accurate detail all that she sees in nature 
and in human life. Perhaps no better example of 
these qualities can be found than her volume 
called ‘Chez Nous,’ of which a handsome edition, 
gracefully illustrated by Swiss artists, appeared 
not long ago. ‘Chez Nous’ is a collection of four 
elaborate stories, each of them concerned with the 
life and scenery of the Jura and its French frontier. 
The first of these, ‘La Pommitre,’ takes its title 
from the maisonnette of a thriving watchmaker, who 
lives on one of the hill slopes looking towards the 
Alps. He is a botanist, and has a pretty and 
fruitful garden, formed and tended by himeelf ; 
and this gives occasion for the authoress to describe, 
in slight but suggestive detail, the beauty and the 
growths of such a garden. He has a noble moun- 
tain view from the house, and the varying aspects 
of this, its morning and evening glory, its sunshine 
and its shadows, are touched with all fidelity and 
grace. The watchmaker is a grave and upright 
man of fifty or so, a widower, living alone, 

t-fashion, with his servant Rosine, who had 

trained as a girl by his wife, and had lived 
with her master and mistress for more than twenty 
years. Rosine is forty years old, an honest, in- 
nocent creature, slow of speech, slow of appre- 
hension, to whom the glorious snow-peaks which 
she sees daily from her attic window are as nothing, 
save that they help to indicate the weather and 
the time of day. She is simply a good ser- 
vant, devoted to her master, with a heart 


that has never been warmed by any change of 


scene or by any emotion stronger than the 

and gratitude she feels for the household which 
has treated her so kindly. But now a new in- 
fluence comes into that household. M. le Patron has 
engaged an assistant, who is to live with him—a 
lively and travelled Genevois, selfish, good look- 
ing, bent on getting on, and penet with the 


d | Socialist ideas of the Internationale. He is only 


thirty, yet he treats his elderly employer with 
impertinent familiarity and takes his own time 
over his work. The master, respectable and old- 
fashioned as he is, tolerates this for a time ; he is 
good-natured and forbearing, and the man is a 
most skilful workman—when he chooses. Nor 
does M, le Patron perceive that this new-comer, 
ten years younger than Rosine, is paying attentions 
to his homely servant maid. Rosine herself does 
not perceive it for long; but such homage, the 
first that was ever paid to her, has its effect. She 
begins to look in her glass, to adjust her cap more 
daintily, to wear a ribbon or two, or even a flower. 
At last her master observes these signs of coquetry, 
and divines their cause. Gravely and kindly he 
tells his assistant that the honest heart of la fille 
must not be trifled with, and must not be won at 
all, as yet, bya man who no money and no 
settled position. In truth, the workman cares 
nothing for Rosine ; but he has by accident found 
out that she owns a pretty penny in the savings 
bank, and by its aid he means to advance him- 
self. Shall this excellent plan be defeated by an 
old fogie like his master? Certainly not! And 
he retires to his room, confident of victory and 
determined to propose on the morrow. But that 
same evening M. le Patron thinks it well to learn 
from Rosine herself her feelings towards thestranger. 
He tells ber to come and sit beside him on the 
bench outside the house-door. And very soon, in 
a gentle and fatherly way, he finds out that she 
does not love the stranger ; she simply is flattered 
by his preference, and she thinks that “it would 
be so nice to be called Madame !” 

These last words of hers (which will remind an 
Englishman of Chaucer) suggest a new thought 
to Ge master. Why should not he himself give 
her the title of Madame? He had known her 
since her early youth ; his dead wife had liked her 
and valued her and taught her; she had been his 
faithful servant all these years, and be knew that, 
if left to herself, she would be so always. True, 
she was only la servante; but his own origin was 
humble, and at his age why should he care what 
the neighbours might say? He looked in her 
honest candid face, and thought of these things ; 
and at last he took her hard-working hand and 
told her all that was in his mind. This little 
scene—the tender courtesy of the master, the grate- 
fal surprise of the maid, the sudden blossoming of 
mere respect and regard into a warmer feeling in 
her heart—is charmingly touched in. She thinke 


: 
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herself unworthy of him ; but, of course, as in duty 
bound, she accepts. And in the morning that gay 
and airy workman descends not to victory, but to 
receive his congé, and to go—a sadder, but pro- 
bably not a wiser man. 

Space will not allow me to describe in detail the 
longest and most important of the four stories in 
* Chez Nous.’ It treats of the fortunes of three 
sisters, the daughters of a peasant-proprietor, who 
occupy and own a farm in one of the pleasant 
upland vales of the Jura, such as those which greet 
hd you look back from the heights of La 

Their father and mother are dead ; and 
how can they afford to keep the farm? Charlotte, 
the eldest, aged thirty, is, indeed, an experienced 
fermiére ; and the second daughter too is useful ; 
but Mica, the youngest and the pet, is skilled only 
in embroidery. The farm will not maintain them 
all; and then there are the wages and keep of the 
bailiff and outdoor man, who has been their main- 
stay so long, and who is unmarried and but forty 
areas old. Will it be proper, indeed, for them to 

ve him with them any longer ? 

But he, that outdoor man, an admirable study 
of the stout impassive yet affectionate Swiss pea- 
sant, tells them flatly thatthe farm shall not be 
sold. He has savings; hehasa plan. “ J’ai mon 
idée,” says he ; but he won’t say what it is. 

It is simply that he shall marry one of the 
three sisters—it does not matter which ; the sole 
— is to preserve bis old master’s property and 

eep the girls together. And the humour of the 
story—for T. Combe has much quiet humour— 
consists chiefly in the working out of his design. 
He begins with Mica ; not that he likes her best, 
but because he wishes to save her from the dread- 
ful fate of going to live in a town and perhaps 
becoming a dressmaker. Mica laughingly but 
good-humouredly rejects him ; the second sister is 
then approached, in a different way but with a 
like result ; and finally, he proposes to Charlotte, 
with whom he ought to have begun. Each of the 
three sisters now knows that he has proposed to 
the other two ; and they all agree that such con- 
stancy and perseverance ought to be rewarded, 
though they are not without fear of being déclassées 
by a marriage with him. Charlotte, however, 
accepts him ; they marry, they live happily on the 
old farm, all four of them, and the rest of the 
story is occupied with the two younger maidens, 
their lovers and their lives. But the whole is set, 
so to speak, in a varying framework of Jurassien 
scenery ; and he who would know the farm-life of 
the Jura and the aspects of its hills and woods 
and valleys in every season of the year, cannot do 
better than read ‘Chez Nous.’ 


It remains only to say a few words about the 
latest developement of Mile. Huguenin’s work. 
Speaking with due reserve, one may mention that 
she has gone through that spiritual crisis which is 


true and venerable still, though the name of it has 
become soiled by all misuse. Her stories, always 
pure and gracious, have now, I imagine, a higher 
aim and a more serious purpose than before. And 
she has established an association that may prove 
of great use to La Suisse Romande, and even to 
Eastern France. It is called “L’Union des Femmes 
pour le Bien,” and its object, if I understand it 
rightly, is to unite all working women, not for any 
political nor any defined religious end, but for the 
great social purpose of ‘* bettering themselves,” in 
the highest—to wit, the moral and religious—sense 
of that phrase. 

In furtherance of this enterprise, Mile. Hugue- 
nin has already written, for circulation among the 
members of the union and others, some eight or 
ten tracts or brief stories, of a kind new in Switzer- 
land but familiar in England, for they are not 
unlike the slighter publications of the S.P.C.K., 
the R.T.S., and other kindred societies. Each 
tract is of sixteen pages, and costs ten centimes ; 
each is exemplary, not didactic ; each illustrates 
some domestic vice or virtue, and shows how 
men—and women too—may rise on stepping-stones 
of their dead selves to bigher things ; and each is 
marked by the same literary grace and skill that 
distinguish the writer's larger efforts. The first 
tract of the series, called ‘ Ce que fit un Géranium,’ 
has been, or is about to be, rendered into English. 
And, so far as I know, it is the only work of T. 
Combe’s that has yet been translated. 

Considering that several thousand copies of each 
of these tracts have been sold in the course of two 
years or so, one may hope that “L’Union des 
Femmes pour le Bien” will effect much for the 
countrywomen of its foundress. 

But her health has given way. “Sa belle santé, 
qui faisait envie, est trés ébraniée,” is, I regret to 
say, the latest news that I have about this amiable 
and popular authoress. A. J. M. 


ROBERT POLLOK, 

He must have been a dreadfully smart man who 
contributed the article on Pollok, author of ‘ The 
Course of Time,’ to the latest edition of Cham- 
bers’s ‘Encyclopedia.’ Eager to dismiss his subject 
with contempt, he spurns with unsparing energy. 
The memoir of the poet by his brother, on which 
the writer presumably bases his information. gives 
the date of Robert Pollok’s birth as Oct. 19, 1798. 
The strenuous encyclopeedist, disdaining trifles, says 
this “ minor Scottish poet was born in 1799.” The 
place of his birth is usually known as North Moor- 
house, or simply Moorhouse, but neither of these 
is to the mind of this modern biographer, who 
styles the spot “ Muirhouse.” Pollok himself, it 
‘may be noted, always uses “ Moorhouse” when 
heading his letters ; and, although he may be a 
minor poet, he was a Glasgow graduate, and might 
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fairly be expected to know how to spell the name} The biographer for the Messrs. Chambers 


of his birthplace. 

Readers of Chambers’s ‘Encyclopedia’ are 
presently given to understand that Pollok’s rash- 
ness in publishing ‘The Course of Time’ was 
prompted and fostered by ‘‘ Christopher North.” 
“*He published,” this critical biographer avers, 
“*b e@ advice of Prof. Wilson, ‘The Course 
of Time,’ in ten books.” It is just possible that if 
Prof. Wilson had had anything to do with the 
author and his project, he might have advised him 
to compress the work into five books instead of ten; 
but, as it pens, the entire work was in the 
hands of Mr. William Blackwood before Wilson had 
ever spoken a word to Pollok. Publishers consult 
professional readers before undertaking to print 
the works of unknown authors—especially, perhaps, 
if these works take the form of religious verse ; 
apd as a prudent man and a careful publisher 
Mr. Blackwood submitted Pollok’s MS. to Prof. 
Wilson and Moir (Delta) before making a bargain 
with the poet. The transaction, however, was en- 
tirely between themselves. Pollok gave the pub- 
lisher about a fortnight to consider whether he 
would undertake to bring out the work or not, and 
then he called, with the following result :— 

“That gentleman received him courteously ; and said 
that he had read the poem, and had formed a very high 
— of it, also that he had sent the manuscript to 

f, Wilson and Mr. Moir, and that their opinion coin- 
cided with his own; he then frankly gave him their 
letters ting it. When Robert had read them, Mr. 
Blackwood told him, that from what he thought of it 
himself, as well as from what his two literary friends had 
said of it, though he was not sure how it would take 
with the public, he was willing to publish a small edition 
of this work,”—‘ The Life of Hobert Pollok,’ by his 
brother David Pollok, p. 316. 

Certainly there is no evidence in this plain and 

account of the matter that Pollok’s deter- 
mination to publish was affected in the very least 
“by the advice of Prof. Wilson.” The inter- 
view just described occurred on Dec. 5, 1826, and 
we learn, on the next page of the ‘Life,’ that 
Blackwood introduced Pollok to Prof. Wilson on 
January 3 following. Wilson then told the poet 
that he had rested his judgment of the work on 
two passages only, for he “‘ was sure that the man 
who wrote them would not let anything out of 
his hands that was not good” (‘ Life, p. 318). 
Pollok himself considered that he had produced 
something worth publishing, and it was that feeling 
which induced him to go to William Blackwood and 
ask him to take over the work. ‘* Mr. Blackwood,” 
he says in a letter to his father, “the only pub- 
lisher in Scotland to whom I would have given 
it, has agreed to publish it. I have reserved the 
copyright in my own hand, and, of course, have 
secured the profits for twenty-eight years—if there 
be any profits.” This young man, apparently, 
knew something of business as well as poetics, and 


describes ‘The Course of Time’ as “an attempt 
at a poetical description of the spiritual life and 
destiny of man,” and it is something to find that 
he considers the work even approximately poetical. 
As to the“ spiritual life,” &c., he and his readers 
may settle it between them—bhis editor, it may 
be surmised, was satisfied that he knew what he 
was saying. It seems odd that even a smart bio- 
grapher should have committed himself to such a 
series of statements as the following, and that a 
responsible editor should have allowed him to flow 
on unrestrained :— 

“*The Course of Time,’ which is still read in Scotland, 
is curiously unequal in merit, as we might except when 
we remember that its two sources of inspiration are 
Milton and the ‘ Shorter Catechism.’ ” 

How does the narrator know that the poem is 
still read in Scotland ; what evidence has he that 
it is not read in England, Ireland, and the colonies ; 
and how does he account for the thirty or forty 
editions, including an edition illustrated by Birket 
Foster and others, through which the work has 
passed? Why should the poem not be “ unequal 
in merit”? If Homer sometimes nods there surely 
need be no surprise that a youth of six-and-twenty 
should occasionally fall short of himself at his best. 
But why should Milton be blamed ; and where 
does the weakening effect of the ‘Shorter Cate- 
chism’ specially appear? Answers to these ques- 
tions cannot be attempted here, but it may vex 
readers of the ‘ Encyclopzdia’ to find them. 

The date of Pollok’s death is given in the ‘ En- 
cyclopsedia ’ article as the “ 17th September, 1827.” 
The last sentence of his brother’s pathetic account 
of the poet’s end runs thus :— 

“ He then closed his eyes, and Jay down again as if he 
had been going to sleep ; remaining at ease in the same 

ition, till one o'clock in the morning, when he died 
peace, on Tuesday the 18th of September, 1827, in 
the twenty-ninth year of his age.” . 

What purpose a biographer serves by altering 
dates and disguising facts is for himself to explain ; 
if it is to set up a claim for freshness and origin- 
ality, he certainly deserves credit for the boldness 
of his idea; but it might occur to him that his 
method is not specially calculated to enhance the 
authority of the work to which he is a contributor. 
Nor will he rise in the opinion of the inquiring 
reader who desires to see for himself those feeble 
* Tales of the Covenanters,’ which the biographer 
asserts “was published anonymously,” and learns. 
that Pollok is responsible for no single work under 
such a title. But why is all this; and why should 
an eminent firm like that of the Messrs. Chambers. 
be loaded with such a serious responsibility ? It is 
to be hoped that the rest of the ‘ Encyclopedia’ 
is not put together thus. The methods of this 
particular contributor may, perhaps, be those 
affected by the modern journalist ; but surely, un- 


was quite prepared to act for himself. 


less all standards and definitions are shattered: 
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and gone, his performance cannot be classified as 
either wit or literature. Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B, 


Tue Date or THe Prorner Nanvum.—It has 
been much discussed whether Nahum wrote con- 
temporaneously with Isaiah and Micah, in the 
reign of Hezekiah, or shortly before the destruction 
of Nineveh, whilst Josiah was King of Judab. The 
question is treated in the commentary commonly 
called the Speaker’s, where the earlier date is sup- 

rted by an extraordinary confusion of argument. 
En the first place the traditional position of the 
book, between the prophecies of Micah and Habak- 
kuk is referred to, although this is quite consistent 
with either date, as Habakkuk (who, if the pro- 
phetical books were arranged according to date, 
should follow Zephaniah), admittedly wrote after 
the destruction of Nineveh by the Medes and 
Chaldeans. The writer, however, contends for the 
earlier date, and then, apparently as a further 
support of it, mentions the prophet’s reference to 
the capture of No-Amon, or the Egyptian Thebes 
(iii. 8, R.V.). Qn the date of this, he truly 
remarks, “we possessed until recently no certain 
historical evidence.” Some supposed that Isaiah 

phesied of it as near in his chap. xx., and that 
t occurred in the reign of Sargon of Assyria. 
But there is no monumental evidence that that king 
ever entered Egypt, though he undoubtedly de- 
feated the Egyptian and Philistine armies on its 
borders. His grandson Esarhaddon made a victo- 
rious progress through it, and, as Prof. Rawlinson 
remarks, Nahum must allude either to a capture of 
‘Thebes by Esarhaddon, or to a later one by his son 
Assur-bani-pal. The description of the taking and 
undering of the city by Assur-bani-pal, as given 
himself in the cuneiform inscriptions, was trans- 
lated by the late George Smith, of the British 
Museum, and is rightly referred to in the intro- 
duction to Nahum in the‘ Speaker’s Commentary,’ 
But, oddly enough, the writer appears to think 
that this confirms the earlier date of the prophet, 
for he adds :— 

“Tt should also be remarked that when Sennacherib 
e@poke of Egypt as a bruised reed, he may fairly be 
understood to refer to some severe blow that she had 
recently received.” 

Possibly this may be so (although boasters like 
Senracherib are apt to speak wey ogee! of 
their foes), and he may be alluding to the victories 
of his father Sargon on the confines of Egypt; but 
this has nothing to do with the date of Nahum, 
who probably wrote in the —_ of Assur-bani-pal, 
the last great King of Nineveh, and shortly before 
its destruction in that of his son, Assur-ebel-ili. 
The Greeks appear to have constructed an imagi- 
nary Sardanapalus from a confusion between the 
father’s name and the son’s fate. 

W. T. 


Tue Focusia.—The following cutting, from the 
Lincoln Herald of November 4, 1831, is worthy 
of a nook in the pages of ‘ N. & Q.’:— 

“Mr, Shepherd, the respectable and well-informed 
conservator of the Botanical Gardens at Liverpool, gave 
the following curious account of the introduction of that 
elegant little flowering shrub, the fuchsia, into our Eng- 
lish greenhouses and parlour windows: ‘Old Mr. Lee, 
a nurse and gardener near London, well known 
fifty or sixty years ago, was one day showing his varie- 
gated treasures to a friend, who suddenly turned to him 
and declared, “‘ Well, you have not in your collection a 
prettier flower than I saw this morning at bt 
**No! and pray what was this phonix like?” “Why, 
the plant was elegant, and the flowers hung in rows like 
tassels from the pendent branches, their colour the 
richest crimson; in the centre a fold of deep purple,” 
and so forth. Particular directions being demanded and 
given, Mr. Lee posted off to the place, where he saw, 
and at once perceived that the plant was new in this 
part of the world, He saw and admired. Entering the 
house, “ My woman, this is a nice plant; I should 
like to buy it.” “Ah, sir, I could not sell it for no 
money, for it was brought me from the West Indies by 
my husband, who has now left again, and I must keep 
it for his sake.” “ But I must have it.” “No, sir!” 
“ Here (emptying his pockets) here is gold, silver, and 
copper”—his stock was something more than eight 
guineas. “ Well-a-day, but this is a power of money, 
sure and sure.” “’Tis yours, and the plant is mine; 
and, my good dame, you shall have one of the first 
young ones I rear to keep for your husband's sake.” 
“ Alack, alack!” “You shall, I say.” A coach was 
called, in which was safely deposited our florist and his 
seemingly dear purchase. His first work was to pull 
off and utterly destroy every vestige of blossom and 
blossom-bud : it waa divided into cuttings, which were 
forced into bark beds and hot beds, were redivided and 
subdivided, Every effort was used to multiply the plant. 
By the commencement of the next flowering season Mr. 
Lee was the delighted possessor of three hundred fuchsia 
plants all giving promise of blossom. The two which 
opened first were removed into his show-house. A la 
came, “ Why, Mr. Lee, my dear Mr. Lee, where 
you get this charming flower?” “Hem! ‘tis a new 
thing, my lady—pretty ! ’tislovely!” “Its price?” “A 
guinea : thank your ladyship,” and one of the two plants 
stood proudly in her ladyship’s boudoir. “My dear 
Charlotte! where did you get,” &c. “Oh! ‘tis a new 
thing ; I saw it at old Mr. Lee's. Pretty, is it not?” 
“Pretty! ‘tis beautiful! Its price?” “A guinea: 
there was another left.” The visitor's horses smoked off 
to the suburb ; a third flowering plant stood on the spot 
whence the first had been taken. The second guinea 
was paid, and the second chosen fuchsia adorned the 
drawing-room of her second ladyship. The scene was 
repeated as new-comers saw and were attracted by the 
beauty of the plant. New chariots flew to the gates of 
old Lee’s nursery grounds, Two fuchsias, young, graceful, 
and bursting into healthy flower were constantly seen 
on the same spot in his repository. He neglected not to 
gladden the faithful sailor's wife by the promised gift ; 
but ere the flower season closed three hundred golden 
guineas clinked in his purse, the produce of the a 
shrub of the widow in Wapping, the reward of the 
decision, and perseverance of old Mr. Lee,’ ” 


K. P. D. E. 
Watter anp Gray.—In a letter to the Athe- 
newm of July 28 some lines of Thomson are said 
to have suggested Gray’s lines, “Full many a 
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flower,” &c. I think that Gray imitated the earlier 
poet, Waller :— 

Go, lovely rose ! 

Teil her that wastes her time and me, 

That now she knows, 

When I resemble her to thee, 

How sweet and fair she seems to be. 

Tell her that 's young, 

And shuns to have her graces spied, 

That, hadst thou sprung 

In deserts where no men abide, 

Thou must have uncommended died. 
Gray’s two lines are these :— 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air, 
I think that Gray has made better what it was 
very difficult to improve. Pope has a similar 
thought, but not so good as those of his predecessor 
and his successor :— 
There kept my charms concealed from mortal eye, 
Like roacs that in deserts bloom and die. 
* Rape of the Lock.’ 
E, Yarpvey. 


Dr. Battie. (See ‘Wells on Dew,’ 8" S. v. 
464; vi. 4.)—The anecdote told by Pror. Tom- 
Livson is well known ; but the following, which 
is very characteristic of this great Scotchman, is 
less common. Baillie, when at the zenith of his 
fame, used to work sixteen hours a day; but 
when his “ round” was nearly done he would grow 
somewhat irritable. After listening to a multitude 
of trifling remarks from a lady patient, Baillie 
essayed to leave ; but before he had reached the 
door he was summoned back. ‘‘I am going to 
the Opera this evening, Dr. Baillie,” observed the 
fair but tiresome patient ; “and I quite forgot to 
ask you whether, on my return, I might eat some 
oysters.” “Yes, ma’am,” bluntly replied Baillie ; 
“ shells and all.” Cuas. Jas. Fier. 


Wetss Surnames ror Caristian Names.—In 

the earliest Book of Depositions left in the Dio- 
cesan Registry at Hereford, Erasmus Powell, vicar 
of Clun, deposes on Oct. 21, 1629,— 
“that in some partes of Wales the christen names of 
the ffathers are the surnames of the children, but are 
not generally soe; but more are named by their fathers 
surnames then by their christen names.” RLF 


“Cuerry Day.” —Some day an inquisitive 
student will stumble across this festival, and will 
want to know what it signifies. The following 
cutting is from. the Daily Telegraph, July 9 :— 

“Tt was ‘Cherry Day’ at the Foundling Hospital 

y—so called because upon the occasion of the 
annual festival Sunday, upon which the morning service 
in the chapel is attended by the old boys and girls of the 
foundation, the inmates are regaled with cherries after 
their midday refection. The Bishop of Chester (the 
Right Rev. Dr. Jayne) was the special preacher, and 
founded his di se upon the words, ‘Train up a child 


in the way he should go, and when he is old he will not 


depart from it.’ The children afterwards assembled in 
the school room, where rewards were presented to the 
boys who had attained their majority and ym 
completed their apprenticeships since the last festi 

and to the girls who, during the same period, bad reached 
their twentieth year and been reported as of good con- 
duct in their employment since leaving the hospital. 
The Bishop of Chester, supported by the Bishop of St. 
Albans, presided in the absence of the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, who usually takes the chair on the occasion. The 
gifts, which consisted of five guineas and a Church ser- 
vice each, were presented to six boys and a like number 
of girls, A large portion of the old boys wore the uni- 
forms of the various branches of the Imperial land and 
sea forces, into which many of the Foundlings pass on 


leaving the institution.” 
W. A. Henperson. 
Dublin. 


“Fuentes p’Onor.”—I lately had in my hands 
a Peninsular war medal one of the clasps of which 
bore this legend. The same is officially borne 
the sixteen or seventeen British regiments whi 
took part in the drawn battle of May 5, 1811. 
How this comes to be one must possess the official 
mind to be able to understand. Of course there 
neither is, nor was, nor could be on the face 
of the earth such a place as “ Fuentes d’Onor.” 
Napier calls the little village by the Dos Casas 
river (every house of which was familiar to the 
Light Division from frequent billetings therein), 
after an orthography of his own, ‘‘ Fuentes Onoro,” 
But cy oe sent home the right name at the 
head of his despatch, written ‘‘ Fuentes de Ojioro” 
—tilde and all complete. Perhaps the tilde was 
too much for the official mind. Anyhow, the 
Horse Guards cut the word in halves, made im- 
possible elision of the ¢, and a ** Fuentes 
d’Onor” unto this day. . F. 


or find among 
my notes, under this heading, the following extract 
from the Times of Oct. 9, 1889, which I think 
worth reproducing :— 

‘*Why should the French word employé be so much 
used when we have at hand the English form of the 
same word, which seems at once to suggest itself and 
answers every pu ? Employee is surely the English 
correlative of employer. When we want the correlative 
of examiner we say at once examinee, and so in other 
analogous cases, ¢.., licensee, assignec, addressee, consignee, 
mortgagee. Some French words, like rendezvous, restau- 
rant, coupon, are readily adopted into our own lan b 
But it cannot be so with a word which requires to 
written with an accent, and which further requires the 
addition of an ¢ to indicate the feminine gender. The 
use of the French word has these, among other, dis- 
advantages, that it has always to be printed in italics, 
and that, when spoken or written by the illiterate, as 
when one reads, for instance, of ‘the female employés of 
the firm,’ there is offence in the one case to the eye, in 
the other to the ear.” 

F. E. A. Gasc. 


CaLVERLEYANA. —Perhaps the following passage 
from James Payn’s ‘Gleams of Memory; with 
some Reflections’ (Cornhill Magazine, August, 
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pp. 154-5), is not unworthy of enshrinement in the 
well-read pages of ‘N. & Q.’:— 

“ A bearded friend of ours, Joseph W., was the occasion 
of a parody from Calverley’s pen, ‘ John Anderson, my 
Jo.’ Here is his introduction to the composition : ‘Sir,— 
As a literary man you will be interested in the discovery 
I have recently made of the subjoined poem. It was 
written across the MS, (which I happen to possess) of 
one of Burns’s published letters, and unquestionably in 
his hand, We have here no doubt the authentic version 
of what has been hitherto only seen in a garbled form. 
The —— you will observe, is satisfactorily got rid 
of [a true Calverley touch } of persistently calling a man 
“Jo” whose name was “John ” ’:— 

Jo Crediton, my Jo, Jo, 
When we were first acquaint 
Your chops were neatly shaven, 
Your bonny brow was brent ; 
Now you 're a trifle bauld, Jo, 
Atop, but all below 
You 're hairy as a Hieland cow, 
Jo Crediton, my Jo.” 
F. C. Terry. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


“ Descamisapo.”—Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
inform me to what the following quotations refer ? 
Descamisado (Spanish, “shirtless, very poor”) is 
the kind of word one looks for in the ‘ Stanford 
Dictionary,’ but looks, alas! in vain. 1823, 
Blackwood’s Magazine, xiv. 514, ‘They are, indeed, 
men of liberal ideas, and, in general, members of 
the Descamisados.” 1848, Hare, ‘ Guesses at Truth,’ 
second series (1867), 542, “‘ What is the folly of the 
descamisados but man’s stripping himself of the 
fig-leaf?” 1877, Wraxall, transl. Hugo’s ‘ Les 
Misérables,’ chap. xxiii., ‘‘ We are going to the 
abyss, and the descamisados have led us to it.” 

J. A. H. Murray. 


Paropy sy Georce Srzzvens.— Where can I 
find a satirical ode, written in 1769 by George 
Steevens, ridiculing the celebration of the Shake- 
speare Jubilee held at Stratford-on-Avon in that 

ear? This ode, it is said, was a parody of 
Dryden's ode on St. Cecilia’s Day, entitled ‘ Alex- 
ander’s Feast.’ STEEVENS. 


Srernen Mowtacv.—The headings of several 
chapters of Lytton’s ‘ Maltravers,’ ‘ Disowned,’ 
and ‘Zanoni’ have quotations from “ Stephen 
Montagu.” Is this the name of a book; or was 
there a writer of that name? If so, who and what 
was he? What books did he write ? 

T. James. 


Aravcanian Lanouace.—Could any of your 
readers kindly inform me whether there are any 


grammars or dictionaries of the language of the’ 
Araucanian Indians of Chili; and in what lan- 
guages they are compiled? Has there ever been 
made any translation of the Scriptures, or of any 
“ee of them into the Araucanian language ; and 
y whom? Are there any other works of any 
kind that have been printed in that language ? 
G. De Burts. 

45, Leeson Park, Dublin. 


Portrait or Lapy Netsox.—I shall be 
greatly obliged if you or any of your readers can 
inform me if any portrait of Admiral Lord Nelson’s 
wife exists. According to Clarke and McArthur’s 
‘ Life,’ Mrs. Nisbet, the young and accomplished 
widow of Dr. Nisbet, who had been physician to 
the island of Nevis, was the daughter of Mr. 
Woolward, and had not attained her eighteenth 
year when she became acquainted with Capt. 
Nelson. This was at St. Kitt’s, in 1784. They 
were married in 1787. R. B. Marstox. 

St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane. 


Avtnor or Opz Wantep.—Wanted the author 
of ‘Ode: the Death of Wallace,’ consisting of 
eleven stanzas of four lines, and beginning, — 

Joy, joy in London now ! 

He goes,—the rebel Wallace goes to death— 

At last the traitor meets the traitor’s doom ! 
Joy, joy in London now! apa 


Source anp AvutHor WayTEep.— 
Bella gerant alii, tu felix Austria nube. 
Will anybody tell me when, by whom, in what 
piece—if in a piece—and under what circumstances 
the above line was written ? 
Patrick MaxweEtt. 
th. 


Famity or THE Late Prince Lovis Lucien 
Boyararte.—Louis Lucien Bonaparte, the last 
surviving nephew of Napoleon I., died Nov. 3, 
1891. He had married at Florence, on Oct. 4, 
1833, an Italian lady, Marianna Cecchi. The 
marriage was not a happy one, and the couple 
separated. Princess Louis-Lucien died March 17, 
1891. They had no issue. The prince, in his 
will, dated June 19 of the same year, left his 
money to his wife, Princess Clémence. Who was 
this lady? The ‘ Almanach de Gotha’ knows her 
not. The prince left a natural son, known by the 
name of Louis Clavering Clovis, who figured a 
few years before the law courts. In the 
evidence produced in court it was stated that he 
had taken the name of Bonaparte by deed poll. 
He was let out on bail (5,000/.), which was paid 
by “‘the Princess his mother.” Was this the 
same lady ? The ‘ Almanach de Gotha’ also ignored 
the prince’s son, who died lately. The announce- 


ment of his death appeared in the Daily ie 


of May 18 last, and was thus worded 
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.—On the 14th inst., at w-villas, 
yewater, H.H. the Prince 
parte, aged 35.” He was, therefore, born about 
1861, during the lifetime of Marianna Cecchi. 
How, then, could he take the title of prince? 
Was the marriage with Marianna Cecchi annulled ? 
G. 

“Once” ror “ once.”—Within the 
last few years this misuse of the word once has 
become quite common. Is it a provincialism, 
which has gradually slipped into common use by 
mere unconscious imitation? I read, “Once he 
had crossed the river, his victory was certain.” 
Of course, “ when once,” or simply “when,” is here 


the proper form of expression. J. Drxon. 
Scrvames,—I am materials for a new 
dictionary of surnames, should be much 


obliged by the assistance of any of your corre- 
spondents. Is there a class of surnames derived 
from cognizances, crests, house signs, and the like ? 
Peacock, Gull, Bull, Rook, Sparrow, Cock, Star- 
ling, &c., look like this. But I doubt whether 
most or all of them may not be otherwise classed. 
Gull, compared with Gully, looks like a contrac- 
tion of something else, ibly Guillaume. So 
Bull, compared with Bally, Balleia, Boleyn, &c. 
Were private houses ever distinguished by signs ? 
Every house in Karlsbad, in a German part of 
Bohemia, has, to this day, its sign, now usually 
expressed only in words—e, g., “Zam Herzog von 
Edimbarg.” But there nearly ~~ house is a 
. Witson. 


Hewry Pexnas is said to have matriculated at 
Oxford on Sept. 6, 1710, aged fifteen. Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give me the exact date of his 
birth ? G. F. R. B. 


Joun Litsurns.—As John Lilburne’s name has 
cropped up again in ‘N. & Q.,’ I should like to 
say that there are several unsettled dates in his 
early career which I should be glad to enlist friendly 
aid in determining. Among them are the very im- 
portant ones of his birth and marriage. Also that 
of the first edition of his ‘ Worke of the Beast,’ no 
copy of which has yet come within my ken. For 
some years I have been at work upon his life, and 
find but little difficulty in getting full details after 
1642; up to that period it is naturally not so 

asy. Hatuipay 


Source or Courtet.—In what book does the 
following couplet occur? I suppose that the Holy 
Scriptures are meant :— 


Hic liber est i dogmata quisque, 
E. Watrorp. 


Irish — What is the “ Irish 
family,” alluded to by Mr. Marion Coawford in 


his novel ‘Sant’ Ilario,’ “which to this day 
receives from another a yearly tribute, paid alter- 
nately in the shape of a golden rose and a golden 
spur”? F. D. H. 


Wantep.—Washington Irving, in 
his ‘ History of New York’ (pref. xxix), gives the 
following as an extract from Aristotle :— 

“W ti del nations, and 
their vanities. The torch of Science has more than 


once been extinguished and rekindled—a few individuals 
who have escaped by accident reunite the thread of 
genera ti ons ” 


Is this a genuine quotation ? If so, I shall feel 


Trttz or Baron (Istanp or Buts).— 

“The Butemen, in fighting times, were called Bran- 
dams, a distinction much prized, and the numerous small 
landed proprietors, in virtue of a charter granted them 
in 1506 S — IV., took the title of Baron, which is 
hereditary in their families, The title is all but extinct, 
with one or two exceptions, having passed into the Bute 
fa ily.” 


ignit it still recogni ow many 
familiza are there on the island entitled to this 
distinction? As I am interesting myself in a 
Buteman’s pedigree, I shall be much obliged if any 
contributor to your columns will kindly help me. 

Youne 

North Shields, 


“ INCENSE - BREATHING ey is the 

ise meaning of this epithet, whic’ i 

a flavour of Milton, and two instances end 
I have found {—one in Gray’s ‘ Elegy written in a 
Country Churchyard ’:— 

The bi call of incense-breathing morn, 
The swallow twittering from built shed, 
The cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 
The other occurs in Wordsworth’s ‘ Ecclesiastical 
Sonnets’ No. xl.) :— 

Yet will we not conceal the precious Cross, 

Like men ashamed : the Sun with his first smile 

Shall greet that symbol crowning the low Pile ; 

And the fresh air of incense-breathing morn 

Shall wooingly embrace it. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 
The meaning does not seem to offer much difficulty 
if accept incenseodour or perfume. } 


Beppors.—lIs it not desirable that ‘N. & Q.’ 
should take upon itself the task of unravelling the 
mystery that surrounds the death of Beddoes, the 
dramatist? The ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ says 
that it was the result of an accident that took 
place while he was out riding. The ‘ Dictionary 
of National Bi y’ gives an account that sug- 
gests suicide. I do not w what place (if any) 
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Beddoes is likely to occupy in the firmament of 
fame; but there are so many cases in which 
lugubrious stories—always flatly contradicted by 
somebody or other—are told about the death of men 
of genius (I need only instance Gilbert, Otway, Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, and Voltaire) that it seems un- 
desirable to add another to the number. Besides, 
the death of Beddoes is a comparatively recent 
event, and so it may be possible to arrive at the 
tratb. T. P. AnmstRone. 


Hogarta Enoravines.—At the sale of the 
property of the late Miss Langtry, of Alverstoke, 
the last survivor of an old Alverstoke family, a 


set of Hogarth’s ‘ Marriage 4 la Mode’ and two 
other Hogarth’s engravings, viz., ‘Paul before Felix,’ 
and one from the painting in the Foundling Hos- 
pital, were disposed of recently, while she left 
another Hogarth engraving, ‘Garrick as Richard 
IIL.,’ to a friend. 

In connexion with these prints I find the follow- 
ing original letter pasted in a copy of Hogarth’s 
* Analysis of Beauty,’ opposite the name and book- 

te of the Rev. Purefoy Collis, 1758. The letter 
is addressed to the Rev. Mr. Purefoy Collis, at 
Alverstoke, near Gosport, Hants, and is as follows: 


Dear Prs,—On Fryday last, the day after Mr. Hogarth 
advertised the delivery of his Prints, I received one of 
the first impressions for you, I think it's very well 
executed and much about the size of his former of Mr. 
Garrick. I “CY you will have it framed in the same 
manner, which I'll take care to have done by the same 
person as soon as I receive — orders. Harry is still 
at Bath, and no one here knows when he intends to 
return from thence, but I shali expect him about Par- 
liament time, or conclude him Pettycoatly detained. 
They have it at Oxford yt Lord Cornbury will be called 
up by writt to the House of Lords, the beginning of the 
Sessions, by which his seat for that University will be- 
eome vacant, to oupply which there are two candidates 
already thought of, S* Edward Turner and S* Roger 
Newdigate, both of the same way of thinking, so that 
in all probability the other Party will find out a Third, 
and make some Bustle in the Election. 

Though I have had no answer, I hope you received my 
last with your note to Armstrong safe. 

Nothing stirring in Town but Executions and Rob- 
beries. My compliments to M® Prachy [?]. I hope you 
have had a merry Xmas and I wish you many happy new 


years. Iam, Dear Pye, 
y" most aff. Friend & humble servt 
P, 
Craven St., Jan. 8, 1750. 


Can any of your readers suggest—(1) Judging 
‘by date of letter, which of the engravings sold at 

iss Langtry’s sale is referred to in the above 
letter; (2) what Mr. P. Dodwell, of Craven Street, 
wrote the letter in question; and (3) who was the 
Harry likely to be ‘ Petticoatly detained ” in Bath 
mentioned therein? 

There are many elaborate genealogical notes 
concerning the Langtrys (stated to be originally 
from Lancashire), the Purefoys, and the Collises, 
‘together with notes of their arms, contained in 


some other interesting books sold at the same sale, 
which I shall be glad to transcribe for the readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ if of sufficient interest. 
W. Sykes, F.S.A. 
Gosport. 


Beplics, 
JOAN I. OF NAPLES. 
(8 S. v. 261, 301, 369, 429, 509 ; vi. 29.) 

Having in his first tilt at me questioned whether 
I had looked into Muratori’s collection at all, 
L. L. K. now censures me for having followed at 
least the Chronicle of Gravina therein too closely. 
Was it not L. L. K. who first pushed to the front 
Matteo Camera, having stated that it was a ‘‘ dis- 
appointment” to find that I had made no mention 
of him? He now rebukes me for relying on 
Camera, and confounds my statements as to the 
respective chronicles of Bazzano and Gravina, 
branding the former author as a prevaricator. If 
L. L. K. will look at the asterisk and note on 
p. 430, ‘N. & Q.,’ he will see that it is Gravina’s 
account of the Durazzo wedding to which I referred 
as a fabrication, not Bazzano’s. It is Gravina, in 
the pay of the brother of Louis of Hungary, 
Stephen, the Vaiwode of Transylvania, who 
romances about the said wedding, as he does about 
so much else. Of one thing, however, I am certain, 
and that is, had L. L. K. really known the Modena 
Chronicle he would not have thus branded its 
author as a prevaricator ! 

Muratori, in his ‘ Annali,’ makes constant use 
of the Modena Chronicle; but with reference to 
the death of Andrew, he gives more attention to 
that of Gravina, and, I think, rather unfairly 
omits to mention that the Modena Chronicle, the 
author of which he elsewhere praises as “neque 
indiligentem neque judicii indignum,” exculpates 
Joanna. L. Lk. shows that Muratori does not 
give his authority for the hearsay statement in 

to Andrew's supposed “ incompetency.” 
I think a glance at Collenucio will tell him who 
the authority was, and perhaps the reason why 
Muratori did not mention him. 

On my return to England the other day I again 
turned to the Ecclesiastical Annals (tom. i. H. 
Spondanus, Continuatio Cesar Baronius), ann. 
1348, and found the following strange little 
passage 

“Die quintadecima Martii, solemni pompa universis 
obviantibus Cardinalibus, sub umbella ingressa est ; et 4 
Clementi Pap& benigne excepta atque publico consistorio 
audita tanta facundia, presentibus etiam in civitate 
oratoribus Regis Hungariw, Causam suam peroravit, ut 
omnibus rité perpensis insons existimata fuerit necis viri 
sui Andree.” 

Raynaldus, as has been shown by L. L. K., and 
as I was quite aware, gives us a letter from 
Clement to Louis of Hungary, in which the Pope 
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states that he had not wished the queen to come 
into the Curia at all; that he had even sent 
envoys as well as letters in order to dissuade her 
from coming, but that, she being sovereign of Pro- 
vence, he was at last persuaded by his cardinals 
that she ought to be received in becoming style : 
** fuerat fratrum nostrorum Consilium quod eadam 
Regina recipi ut Regina debebat.” But what did it 
not mean and involve to receive Queen Joanna and 
her husband at Avignon under such circumstances, 
she burning to clear herself of a criminal accusa- 
tion and resolved to force the anxious Clement to 
restore her to her kingdom? Clement simply says 
he could not compel her to keep away. We may, 
therefore, take it for certain, almost, that she did 
come and was heard. Baluze (‘ Secunda Vita 
Clementis VI.’) tells us plainly, “ Venerunt ambo 
simul in Curiam ” (Ludovicus et Johanna), that is, 
Luigi of Taranto and Joanna. Still, it is right to 
mention here that, besides clearing herself of the 
charge lodged against her by Louis and his mother, 
Elizabeth, she had to procure Clement’s formal 
pardon for having married Luigi before the granted 
dispensation had reached Naples, though it was 
actually on the way thither. It is not improbable 
she and Luigi had entertained fears lest the active 
spies of the invader might intercept it; at any 
rate Acciajuoli, the man of action, who ultimately 
saved the situation and, possibly, the lives of his 
sovereign and her consort, personally accelerated 
the union. But L. L. K. denied formerly (8* S. 
v. 302) that the queen was heard in Consistory 
at all, yet now I find him saying, ‘‘ Well, if she 
was heard, Clement did not consider it safe to 
communicate the result to Louis of Hungary.” 
The so-called “ pre-arranged plot” in my account 
of Queen Joanna arose from no personal hatred 
of Hungary and Hungarians, but solely from my 
having come to the simple, but, I think, inevitable, 
conclusion that, actual evidenceagainst the queen in 
the matter of the murder of Andrew proving to be 
wholly insufficient for her conviction, she was, and 
is, entitled to the full benefit of the doubt, if not 
to positive absolution. With regard to the Hun- 
garians, I considered that the magnates of Naples, 
the courtiers, and the people were very naturally 
jealous of them; with regard to the queen, I 
found that her censors had been constantly careful 
to select certain elements of suspicion against her, 
and to reject any and every circumstance which 
at all told in her favour. Many loudly accuse her 
of having murdered Andrew, and invent incredible 
details ; some declare she was only privy to the 
murder ; while others say that, at any rate, she did 
not assist him, and that she did not mourn him 
as vehemently as she should have done ; one or 
two only declare her to have been innocent. None 
brings proof. The mass of vilification that has been 
heaped upon her in consequence has been truly 
stupendous, She has been made a scapegoat for 


the whole Angevine dynasty of Naples. She has 
been alternately described as a sort of Jael, a 
Jezebel, a Messalina, a Bess of Hardwick, a Jane 
Grey, a Mary Stuart. But to wish a certain man 
were not your husband, to object to his ambitions, 
to counteract them even, is not enough, I venture to 
consider, to warrant stamping one as his murderer 
in the event of his being politically assassinated. 
Yet this is, practically, what happened to Queen 
Joanna in her twenty-first year (she was born in 
1325). 

The burden of aes her guilt lies 
with some other writer than myself,—perhaps with 
L. L. K., if he cares to undertake the task. Let 
me gently remind him, while it occurs to me, that 
the question of her proven guilt is, perteuee of 
more moment than our own reciprocal chidinge, 
however erudite. If, therefore, he can prove her 
to have been guilty, by all means let him do so. 

Had there been no other motive for the bungling 
assassination of her boy-husband than her own 
dissatisfaction at his resolution (prompted from 
Hungary) to be crowned and to rule over her (in 
spite of King Robert’s opposing decree and the 
feeling against him at Naples), or than his possible 
inadequacy as a consort, it would clearly have 
been difficult to avoid arriving at the damnatory 
conclusion that Joan was the contriver of the 
crime ; but we have seen that there were several 
reasons, and truly significant ones, in the minds of 
other and far older members of the royal family of 
Naples, as well as in the minds of their jealous 
dependents, for desiring, at any cost, a postpone- 
ment of the long negotiated coronation of Andrew, 
if not for altogether getting rid of him and his 
Hungarian following by a deed of violence. Gra- 
vina declares that his injudicious liberation of the 
rebellious Pepini was the fatal step, as it had the 
effect of concentrating the energies of their high- 
placed enemies and directing the fury of these 
upon himeelf (‘ Chronicon. D. Gravina,’ 553-4). At 
any rate, by means of his death the titular Em- 
press Catherine trusted to secure the throne for 
one or other of her sons; and likewise by means 
of his death Charles of Durazzo, son of Agnes of 
Perigord,* at any rate until Joanna should have a 
child, would advance a step nearer to that sove- 
reignty to which his duchess, Maria, was heiress 
presumptive. 

Andrew had been dead but three months when 
Joanna gave birth (Dec., 1345) to Carlo Martello, 
whose paternity Hungarians and Neapolitans 
equally declared to be above question. Nobody, 
I take it, but L. L. K. will find any difficulty in 
admitting this abundantly chronicled fact in 


In atti lietie gai 
Esser la mira e piacevol bellezza 
Di Peragota, nata genetrice 
Dell’ onor di Durazzo. 
* Amorosa Visione,’ cap. 40, 
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the queen’s favour. Now, if she was as immoral 
as he adjudges her to have been, how did this un- 
commonly creditable circumstance come to pass ? 

It cannot be denied that Catherine lost no time 

whatever in urging the claims of her eldest son 
Robert to the hand of the widowed Joanna. The 
queen, however, seems to have resolutely eluded 
his aggressive advances. Evidence, as we shall 
see, rather tends to show that he was by no means 
so agreeable to her as perhaps he considered him- 
self to be. Louis of Hungary and his mother 
Elizabeth, made aware of what was taking place at 
Naples, wrote vehemently about this affair to 
Clement at Avignon. Their letters are extant. 
In March, 1346, already, the Pope returned answer 
to them that he should not permit a union to take 
are between Joanna and Robert. In May fol- 
owing he farther declares that he will not grant 
dispensation for such a union without taking time 
to consider it maturely (Theiner., ‘Monum.,’ i. 
710-712). 

This fact discloses two things. It shows the 
anxiety of Louis to prevent Joanna and the Nea- 
politan branch of the family becoming independent 
of him again, and thus checkmating his design 
upon the kingdom of Naples. It also shows 
clearly the rapid development of Catherine's own 
ambitious plans. Towards the ensuing autumn 
(1346), after the execution of the assassins, actual 
and suspected, Joanna had doubtless become fully 
persuaded there was no escaping some such re- 
marriage. Naples was full of strife, and the Hun- 
garian invasion was becoming a distressing fact. 
Clement, however, wrote exhorting her to do 
nothing calculated to further incense the King of 
Hungary, but to wait patiently. Meanwhile, find- 
ing her design not prospering, Catherine had 
actually forced herself, her son, Robert of Taranto, 
and her suite, into the Castello Nuovo, and, to 
the general scandal, took up her residence therein. 
Shocked by this audacious move, the Pope 
promptly sent the Abbot of Monte-Cassino to 
compel Robert to retire from the castello altogether, 
under severe spiritual threats. It now happened, 
however, that Catherine fell sick and died (Sept. 20, 
1346), and on the occasion of her obsequies at 
Monte-Vergine Robert went out of the castle. 
Whereupon the Vatican Chronicle (c. 10) records— 

“vii Octobris......tum Domina Regina fecit licentiare 
omnes familiares dicti lmperatoris [Robert] a castro, et 
noluit quod dictus Imperator ulterius Castrum intraret, 
sed ipsa (Joanna) personaliter claudi fecit ostia dicti 
Castri, et claves in suis manibus recepit.” 


In fact, Joanna turned him out, emperor or no 
emperor, and kept the keys of the castle, once 
more determined to rule her own realm. Mean- 
while, Queen Elizabeth of Hungary, Gravina, and 
the author of the Este Chronicle lay no blame on 
Robert of Taranto, but spend volleys of wrath 
upon “Regina meretrix”—“ prava Johanna,” &c. 


But does not this fact plainly show that she resented 
the unbecoming pressure put upon her by her un- 
scrupulous kinsfolk, and that she was relieved by 
being able to shut her doors upon Robert? Now, 
it was not until nine months later still (August, 
1347) that Joanna yielded to the politic persua- 
sions of Niccolo Acciajuoli, and accepted the hand 
of Luigi (the second son of the defunct Catherine), 
to whom, let us remember, the Florentine banker 
had been an affectionate guardian and preceptor. 
Where, then, is the exceeding and indecent hurry 
for remarriage on Joanna’s part? Because a lady 
is royal, beautiful, and clever, has many besieging 
suitors, and marries, out of necessity, a year an 
eleven months after her first husband’s death, is 
she to be put down harshly for a carnally-minded 
woman? Is it not plain that the large opening 
for scandal concerning Joanna in this crucial affair 
was made by quite another person than herself— 
even by her whom authorities of every calibre de- 
clare to have been the most deeply implicated in 
the murder of Andrew? No wonder Petrarch, in 
his second Eclogue, vilified the corruption of the 
court of Naples. It was dislocated with intrigue. 
Bat in it he says no word against the queen her- 
self. It is, of course, easy to say that it was 
politic of him not to do so. According to Donato 
Albanzani,* Barbato Sulmone and Petrarch often 
predicted the death of Andrew in their conver- 
sations. Unfortunately, Donato, besides making 
many errors of fact, is wont, like Gravina, to 
repeat and accentuate every, scandal relative to 
Naples, just as northern and central Italians are 
wont to do in our own day; and neither he nor 
Benvenuto da Imola can be trusted authoritatively 
in this matter. Still, after his visit to Andrew in 
1343, Petrarch must have formed pretty clear 
notions about the Tarantini and Durazzeschi. 

I have related, Petrarch’s mission to Naples had 
been made in order to procure that fatal setting at 
liberty of the Pepini for his friend Cardinal 
Colonna. No wonder, then, at the poet’s intense 
subsequent pity for Andrew,t who liberated them, 
and thus brought about his own death at the 
hands of their foes. Sr. Crarr BappeEtey. 


(To be continued.) 


Deratt (8 S. vi. 107).—The French equiva- 
lent dérailler (I have never seen nor heard dérailer) 
will be found in Bescherelle’s ‘ French Dictionary’ 
(1845), and even then the word was apparently not 
quite new, for, s.v. dératllement, he quotes a pas- 
sage from “ F. Tourn.,” no doubt Tourneux, which 
is in his list of authors quoted. This F. (Félix) 
Tourneux, according to Vapereau (1858), was the 


* Jeti vero duo S, Barbatus et Franciscus, in colloquio 
sepissiine predixerunt mortem ipsius regis Andrew intra 
se post mortem ipsius regis Roberti. 

* Epist,,’ lib. vi. 
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editor and in author of a work called ‘ L’Ency- 
clopédie des Chemins de Fer’ (Renouard, 1841), 
so that, if the quotation is from this work, the 
word déraillement dates back at least as far as 1841, 
and dérailler would, of course, be earlier still. It 
is quite true that in 1841, and even in 1845, there 
were still no great lines of railway in France. 
myself first went to Paris in 1845, and I well 
remember travelling by diligence from Boulogne to 
Paris (158 miles) in nineteen hours. But there 
was already a line to Versailles, and I think the 
line to Sceaux was made before that. Railway 
terms were, therefore, already in vogue, and the 
more so as these two lines started from Paris, and 
I well remember hearing the word dérailler during 
— months’ stay at Choisy-le-Roi, near 


As for the English derail, I have no doubt in my 
own mind that it bas been borrowed from this 
dérailler, Our verbs beginning with the particle 
de are, I believe, commonly derived from French, 
and are, most of them, I should say, made up of 
de and another already existing verb. But where 
is there a verb, in common use, made up in 
England out of de and a substantive, either 
originally English or thoroughly naturalized ? We 
have not yet got, fortunately, deway, deroad, or 
desea (=to strand), so why should derail have 
been put together here? The French, on the 
contrary, have often made up a verb out of de 
and a substantive—e. g., (vote), dérouter, 
détraquer, &c., why not tiller? Dérailler 
(which has so long been in constant use) sounds 
very well, quite as well as the genuine French 
word débrailler, which differs from it only, both as 
far as form and pronunciation are concerned, in 
having a 6. But derail is hideous, and I am glad 
to say that, after all the years that it seems to have 
existed, I have not seen it in newspapers more than 
twice, and that quite recently, whilst I have never 
yet heard it, and sincerely hope I — may. 

A NCE. 


Through the kindness of Dr. W. Sykes, of Gos- 
port, whose labours have contributed so much to 
the historical treatment of scientific and technical 
words in the ‘ New English Dictionary,’ my inquiry 
as to the use of derail, derailment, by Dr. Lardner 
has been fully answered, and two other correspon- 
dents, Messrs. E. H. Coleman and L. Kropf, have 
called my attention to the same e, which 
occurs in Lardner’s ‘ Museum of mee and Art,’ 
published in London, 1854. In the article “ Rail- 
way Accidents,” p. 176, he writes :— 

“ Although in most cases of derailment it is the engine 
which escapes from the rails, yet it occasionally happens 
that while the engine maintains its position, one or more 
of the carriages forming the train are derailed.” 

In a foot-note he says :— 


“We have adopted this word from the French: it 


but for which we have not yet had any term in our rail 
way nomenclature. By déraillement is meant the escape 
of the wheels of the engine or from the rails ; 
and the verb to derail or to be derailed may be used in & 
corresponding sense.” 

Nothing could be more satisfactory as showing 


I the actual introduction and acknowledged source 


of the English word. It only remained to show 
that the word was used in French before 1854, and 
the link is supplied by Dr. Cuancr’s admirable 
communication (which he has already shown me). 
We thence learn that dérailler and dératllement 
were in use in French long before the dates given 
by Littré and the new ‘ Dictionnaire Général.’ 

It may be added that while Lardner introduced 
and freely used the words in 1854, they seem to 
have been generally adopted in America sooner 
than in Great Britain, probably because much more 
needed there. But they have been commonly 
used by the English newspapers and in works on 


railway engineering for twelve or fifteen 
J. A. H. Murray. 


There is a chapter on “ Railway Accidents” in 
*The Museum of Science and Art’ (i. 34), by Dr. 
Lardner, published by Walton & Maberley, 1854, 
in which the following passage occurs :— 

“ Although in most cases of derailment it is the engine 
which escapes from the rails, yet it occasionally happens 
that while the engine maintains its position, one or more 
of the carriages forming the train are derailed.” 

The word is explained in the following foot- 
note :— 

“ We have adopted this word from the French ; it ex- 

resses an effect which is often necessary to mention, but 
fhe which we have not yet had any term in our railway 
nomenclature. By déraillement is meant the escape of 
the wheels of the engine or a from the rails; and 
the verb to derail or to be derailed may be used in a cor- 
responding senee."’ 
Possibly there may be an earlier instance of its 
use. Everarp Home Cotemay, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Source of Quotation Waytep (8" 8. vi. 
128),.—These lines are from the ‘ Mourning Bride,’ 
Congreve’s only tragedy, 1697. 

“The noble passage which Johnson, both in writing 
and in conversation, extolled above any other in 
the English drama, has suffered greatly in the public 
estimation from the extravagance of his praise, Had 
he contented himself with saying that it was finer 
than anything in the tragedies of Dryden, Otway, Lee, 
Rowe, Southern, Hughes, and Addison—than anything, 
in short, that had been written for the stage since the 
days of Charles I,—he would not have been in the wrong.” 
Macaulay, ‘Comic Dramatists of the Restora- 


J. H. W. 
The lines beginning 
How reverend is the face of this tall pile, 
whose in has excited the curiosity of your 
correspondents N. M. & A., occur in Act IT. sc. iii. 


expresses an effect which is often necessary to mention, 


of Congreve’s ‘ Mourning Bride.’ They are cited 


I 
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by Dr. Johnson, in his ‘ Life of Congreve’; and in 
Boswell there is a report of a conversation between 
the Doctor and Garrick, in which the former 
these verses to 
t 
(Very many replies are acknowledged. } 


Famity (4" §, x. 308, 419, 505).—In 
order to account for the death of Elizabeth Raleigh 
at “‘the Enbrook” in 1716, I find the following 
clue. The manor of Enbrook, Cheriton, Kent, 
was then vested in the Honywood family. On 


referring to Burke’s ‘ Peerage and Baronetage’ I | L 


find the eldest son of Sir W. Honywood, who pre- 
deceased his father, 1719, described as ‘* William 
of Cherdon, m. Frances, dau. of Wm. Raleigh, 
Esq.” Is this correct? Should it not be William 
Honywood of Cheriton, married to Frances, dau. of 
Philip Raleigh? If so, we have tolerable evidence 
that Elizabeth Raleigh was on a visit to her sister 
Frances Honywood ; but does any published pedi- 


gree prove that my theory is right? 
J. 
Sandgate, Kent. 


Istanp oF Barpapos (8 §, vi. 26).—Mr. 
Hersert Sturmer renders good service in calling 
attention to the lling of the name Barbados. 
As he remarks, the stamps of this colony have 
always borne the word Barbados. This is since 
1852. Still, the official spelling is not generally 
adopted in this country. In the Proceedings of 
our own Geographical Society the name will be 
found 7 both with and without the « Mr, 
Keith Johnston, in his ‘School Geography,’ has 
both spellings on two consecutive (356 and 
357). The Rev. J. H. Sutton Moxl , in his 
excellent ‘Guide to Barbados’ (Sampson Low, 


1886) adops the official aa. a 
Has, Jas, Fire. 


The misspelling of Barbados is very a slight error 
in geographical nomenclature compared with 
** British Honduras,” which we still find both in 
school-books and parliamentary papers, though it 
was shown by the correspondence that ed 
the surrender of the island of Roatan by Lord 
Clarendon that the territory so called was, under 
the Spanish dominion, a province of the vice- 
royaity of Mexico, while Honduras was a province 
of the vice-royalty of Guatemala. This was proved 
to the satisfaction of the British Government by 
old maps and official documents produced by the 
diplomatic representatives of the Republic of 
Honduras, which showed that the name “ British 
Honduras” applied to the territory of Belize was 
& misnomer. Tomas Frost. 

Littleover, near Derby. 


Exptanation oF Parases Sovenr (8 §. vy. 
489).—Singularly enough, I had just been reading 


“ A silver-gilt cup and sword, said to have been King 
John’s gift to the town, are still carefully preserved in 
the custody of the mayor for the time being. The cup 
itself, in ele of shape, might have come from the 

The 


hand of Cellini. in enamel of men and 

women hunting and hawking are extremely curious. 

Judging, however, from the costume and workmanship, 

this cup cannot be older than the time of Edward III. — 
prosperi 


the period of the greatest ty and importance of 
yon.” 


In his address to the reader prefixed to ‘ The 
Miser,’ Shadwell says that Moliére’s play “ se 
too few persons and too little action for an Eng 
theatre, I added to both so much that I may call 
more than half of this play my own”; and adds 
this comic apology: ‘‘’Tis not barrenness of wit 
or invention that makes us borrow from the French, 
but laziness; and this was the occasion of my 
making use of ‘ L’Avare.’” e 

I think there is little doubt that “ cam 
=champagne of to-day ; t h in ‘ The Woman 
Captain,’ 1680, Act I., Shadwell mentions “ Celery, 
Champaign, and Burgundy,” the first named being, 
I suppose, Sillery. 

I give up Calvin's big cup. The association of 
ideas seems to lack actuality. Shadwell was a 
Norfolk man, and his father was baried at Ox- 
burgh, some dozen miles or so from Lynn. 

In this of reprints, it is a pity that some 
competent editor does not take Shadwell in hand. 
His plays abound in odd sayings and bits of folk- 
lore, beyond their intrinsic interest, which is con- 
” from Vi Bugloss rather 

“ Viper wine iper’s seems ra 
far-fetched ; but it was evidently a cordial stima- 
lant. 

I have quite a large budget of Shadwell queries, 


which I hope to diminish by 
ames Hoopser. 
Norwich. 
Viper wine was not, as your ent 


supposes, a decoction of Viper’s Bugloss, but was 
made by digesting live or dry vipers (the College 
of Physicians ordered the latter, but many prac- 
titioners preferred the former) in _ i 


Bonrires (8" S. v. 308, 432, 472).—I have 
referred to a the ‘N. E. D,’ and Prof. Skeat’s 
‘Concise Dictionary,’ but cannot say that I feel 
convinced about the “bone-fire” etymology being 
the correct one. My reasons are as follows. We 
are constantly told the bonfires are a pagan sur- 
vival, and the custom of lighting them is as old as 
the hills, yet the combined efforts of all the talent 


engaged upon the ‘ N. E. D.” have not been able to 


" Shadwell’s ‘Miser,’ 1691, and bad noted for 
" inquiry the phrases given by H. A. Sr. J. M, 
3 except as to “ King Accord- 

a ing to Marray’s ‘ Handbook to the Coun- a 

| ties,’ 1892, p. 297,— 

= 
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unearth a single quotation for any one of the forms 
given under “‘ bonfire” of an earlier date than 
1483. Were not bonfires lit before that date ; and, 
if so, how is it that all traces of the name have dis- 
appeared? Then, who was the author of the 
*Catholicon Anglicanum’? Some foreign monk 
who ascertained the meanings of the words bane 
and fire separately and explained the compound 
banefire as tgnis ossium? Or was he a Northum- 
brian himself who, unwittingly, made the etymo- 
logy? For suchlike etymologies one gets one’s 
knuckles rapped in ‘ N. & Q.’ nowadays, 

The illustration selected by Pror. Sxeart, of a 
pail of water being turned into a pane of glass, is 
not on all fours with the case at issue, because pail 
and pane never meant the sate thing, but balefire 
and banefire did, as can be seen by a reference to 
the aforementioned ‘ N. E. D,’ 

Neglecting the newer ways of spelling the word, 
invented by modern authors with antiquarian 
tastes or bias, the following are the forms given 
by the ‘N. E. D.,’ with the earliest dates of their 
occurrence appended: Bezel (1000), bale (1400), 
balowe (1430), bayle (1470), bane (1483), bone 
(1493), bonne (1530), baill (1535), bald (? misprint 
for bale, 1549), bon (1556), bain (1558), boane 
(1581), of all of which only ‘‘ bonfire”’ has survived. 
The dates are instructive. The author of the 
northern ‘Catholicon Anglicanum’ mistakes the 
meaning of bane, and unwittingly invents an ety- 
mology, and thenceforth numerous instances crop 
up of the indiscriminate use of the various forms, 
and as a bone-fire without bones would be a mis- 
nomer, bones are actually collected and burnt in 
the fires, The use of these ingredients is, to the 
best of my belief, unknown to any other people, 
though the custom of lighting bonfires is pretty 
universal. But then other nations were not ham- 
pered in their observation of Midsummer Eve by 
etymologies. 

The editor of the ‘ Catholicon’ does not either 
believe in the “‘ bone” theory, and dubs ignis 
ossium “‘ a very literal translation of bonfire.” 

Dr. Johnson, in 1755, suggested the etymology 
of bon-+-fire, but although it has its analogies (as, 
4. g., bonchief in 1340, bonere in 1300), it is not 
borne out by the history of the word, at least not 
by what we know of its history at es 


It is almost heresy to question tbe authority of 
Pror. Skat on matters of etymology, and I have 
no intention to dispute his correctness in the pre- 
sent case, I plead guilty, however, to the fact 
that, in this instance, I did not consult his ‘Con- 
cise Dictionary.’ Dr. Ogilvie, while giving Pror. 
Sxear’s “suggestion” as to bone-fire, furnishes 
the alternative theories that the word bonjire is 
from the Dan. baun, a beacon, and Eng. fire, or 
the Welsh ban, lot» whence banffagl, a lofty 
blaze, a bon-fire. How the English way of pro- 


VI. Sepr. 1, 94. 
nouncing baun can be beacon ogee becn, 
bedcen) I do not understand. ith regard to the 


Bel, Baal, or Baldr suggestion, I am not, of course 
concerned. Cuas. Jas. 


The following examples of the word may be 
acceptable :— 

“& so he died of euill diseases, But they made him 
no bonefyre/ like the bonefires of his fathers.”— 
dale’s Bible, 1537, 2 Chron. xxi, 19. 

**solempne processions and other prasynges to almightie 
God, with Bonefires and dauces were ordeigned in euery 
toune.”"—Hall’s ‘ Hen. V.,’ f. 19 (1550). 

Kindle you summon'd Spirits and unite 
Your scatter’d Atomes, in this amorous fight : 
More innocent than those of hers, whose Troy 
Was made a Bone-fire by her Firebrand boy. 
Gayton’s ‘ Notes on Don Quixote,’ 1654, p. 213. 
R. R. 


“ Horxers ” (8 vi. 84).—J. G. Nall, who 
never seems at a loss for a derivation, does not give 
the spelling horkey, but only, ‘‘ Hawkey, helen, 
Norse hauka, to shout, Wel. hwa, Med Lat, 
huccus, a cry. Hence hawker, huckster.” But are 
there any early quotations for the word to give 
historial support to the above ? 

James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


This harvest doll, kern baby, ivy girl, Roman 
Ceres, Peruvian Perva, maiden, or harvest queen, 
is a very old story, which may be read in the 
pleasant pages of the curious Brand (ii. 16). 

Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 


“ or “ 
(8 8. vi. 128).—Probably Warkworth, six miles 
from Alnwick. 
I fancy this must be a disguise for Wooler, a 
town about midway between Alnwick and Cold- 
stream, on the old inland route between Edin- 
burgh and Newcastle. In an account of expenses 
of a journey from Edinburgh to London and back 
in 1687, I find ‘‘ Ullerhach head” mentioned as 
a stopping-place, which clearly stands for “ Wooler- 
hauch-head.” The “ Warlli” and “‘ hauch,” in the 
first word given, I think stands for ‘* Wooler 
hauch.” What the “‘ bart” or ‘‘ bar” stands for 
I cannot explain. Half way between Wooler and 
Alnwick is Wooperton, which may be the place 
intended if Wooler fails. 

A. W. 

Alloa, 


Prix 8. vi. 7,76, 117).—A four and a half 
gallon cask of ale—the smallest barrel of beer—so 
called from its being little larger than the huge 
wooden pin tankards used at the old German 


drinking parties, when each drinker drank down 
to a pin, generally of silver, in the side of the 
tankard. Oompare Bailey :— 


E 
| 
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“ Ad Pinnas bibere [i. ¢., to drink to the Hy" an old 
Danish custom of drinking, which was having a Pin fixed 
on the Side of a wooden Cup to drink exactly to the Pin, 
or forfeit something, Hence the saying, ‘He's in a 
merry Pin.’”’ 

Dr. Brewer says that the custom of drinking 
out of a huge wooden bowl with pins or pegs at 
fixed intervals was common among our Saxon 
ancestors, and was introduced by St. Dunstan to 
present brawling. By the rules of good fellowship 
@ drinker was to stop drinking only at a pin, and 
if he drank beyond it was to drink to the next 
ene :— 

No , no bh, no jovial din 
Of drinking =" to the pin. 
Longfellow, ‘Golden Legend.’ 


G. Yarrow Batpock, Major. 


The small cask of four and a half gallons is per- 
haps called a pin from its resemblance to a skittle 
F. Apams. 

80, Saltoun Road, Brixton, 8.W. 


Is not this word related to penny, i.¢., one- 
twelfth of a shilling? One pennyweight=twenty- 
four grains is not, I think, one-twelfth of an ounce. 
Is it the weight of a silver penny? If pin equals 
one-twelfth, it means one-twelfth of a hogshead of 
fifty-four gallons. T. Wixson, 


Tae Morser or Apetiza or Lovvaine (8 
S. v. 367; vi. 36).—Did Godfrey of Louvaine 
really marry his father’s first cousin? As there 
was no important political question involved, it 
would seem difficult to suppose a dispensation 
would have been granted for such a marriage. 
Moreover, as Ida had a marriageable daughter in 
1121 (when Adeliza married Henry I.), it would 
be difficult to suppose that her mother wes daughter 
of Charles, Duke of Lorraine, who died in 991, 
aged thirty-seven. Duke Charles's son died in 
1005, and his son-in-law, Lambert of Louvaine, 
died in 1015. Spener says Ermengarde, daughter 
of Duke Charles, married Albert I. of Namur, and 
that Albert III., the father of Ida, as I take it, 
was dson of Albert I. 

Adeliza was young as well as beautiful, according 
to Lappenberg, when she married Henry I., and as 
she lived long enough with her second husband to 
have four sons and one or more daughters, we may 
fairly take it that she was not born much before 
1100, and so her mother could hardly be a grand- 
daughter of Duke Charles, who died 109 years 


lore. 

That Josceline, head of the second line of Percies, 
was brother of Queen Adeliza admits of no doubt. 
In the Quo Warranto of 7 Edward I. the widow 
of Josceline’s grandson is expressly to hold Pet- 
worth, “a tempore Joselini le canthaee tunc fratris 


ine.” William de Albini comes Sussexize, son | 


of Queen Adeliza, calls him “ Joc castellani avun- 
culi mei.” Josceline himself gave a charter of 


Lewes as “‘castellanus de arundel.” The Percies 
bore the lions of Louvaine or Brabant in the first 
quarter, says Camden, by special covenant on his 
marriage. The res seem ow 


Aston Clinton. 


Your different correspondents have fallen into 
confusion between Godfrey Barbatus, of Upper and 
Lower Lorraine, ob. 1044, and Godfrey Barbatus, 
Duke of Brabant and Count of Lovaine, ob. 1069. 
The latter was father of Adeliza and Josceline ; 
but who their mother was is not clearly stated. 
Godfrey Barbatus, of Lovaine, had two wives: 
(1) Sophia, daughter of Emperor Henry IV. ; 
(2) Clementia, daughter of William II., Count of 
Burgundy. Freeman correctly calls Adeliza’s 
father Count of Léwen and Duke of Lower 
Lotheringen. The betrothal of the Empress 
Matilda to the Emperor Henry V. in 1119 may 
have had some influence on her father’s marri 
to the emperor’s (?) niece in 1121, J. G. 


News (8 §S. v. 384, 431; vi. 98).—In Lord 
Salisbury’s collection of State Papers at Hatfield is 
one dated March 31, 1594, containing “ Matters 
disclosed by Robert Barwys, priest.” This has 
the following 

“Mr. Richard Vestegan showed me the copy of a book 
that was now in the press, presently to be printed, and 
about Easter to be sent for England...... The title is ‘ News 
from Spain and Holland’; then in the preface the col- 
lector declares how, being at Amsterdam, were con- 
sorted thither certain travellers, some from Spain and 
Italy lately arrived, and upon occasion of talk, question 
being asked ‘ What news in Spain?’ the Spanish traveller 
openeth hie bosom and draweth certain papers of all that 
he had collected at his being in Spain.”—‘ Calendar of 
the MSS. of the Marquis of Salisbury,’ part iv. p. 498. 

This news-book, with its foreign correspondent 
and political intent, was an anticipation of to-day’s 
newspaper. Aurrep F. Rossts. 


I have to thank Pror. Sxear for his courteous 
reply to my note under this heading. But my 
thanks are especially due to Mr, ALEXANDER 
Paterson, Mr, Caartes and R. R. for 
the pains they have taken to show me that the 
word newes—signifying intelligence—was in use 
long before the advent of newspapers. According 
to Mr. Parersoy, the earliest printed news-sheets 
date no further back than 1622, whereas the word 
newes occurs in a letter written by the Cardinal of 
York in 1513. That fact is, in itself, sufficient 
to dispel the notion that the four cardinal points 
below a weather-cock, when viewed from the 
north-west, suggested the word in its present sense. 
I beg, however, to state (1) that the idea of con- 
necting N.E.W.s, with the word news did not ori- 
ginate with me ; and (2) that I did not for one 
moment suppose, nor did I intend to imply, that 
the word new-es (of news) could only be pronounced 
naz, I know a little more than that. I merely 


re 
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meant to convey, what in fact I stated in just so 
many words, that newes, in the sense of tidings, has 
never been, and could not be, pronounced other 
than as a monosyllable, naz, and I am still of that 
opinion. JZ. g., when the Cardinal of York wrote 
to Henry VIIL., “after this newes,” he intended 
the word to be pronounced ndz, and not new-es. 
In fact, I challenge the learned Professor to cite an 
instance where the word newes (implying tidings) 
was pronounced in any other manner. I do not 
know at what period the word newe was changed 
to new, but I a book published in 1679 in 
which the word is printed without the final vowel. 
* Samson = yoy appeared eight years earlier, 
and I should be interested in knowing how the 
word newes was spelt in that edition. 

In conclusion, I should like to point out to Mr. 
Onartes Firer that he is slightly in error in 
stating that the earliest news-letter or newspaper 
published in England was ‘‘ some two or three cen- 
turies” subsequent to the earliest use of the word 


news. 

The earliest example given in ‘N. & Q.’ is that 
cited by Mr. Parerson, viz. 1513. e first 
Casualties ” sheets — in 1622, and the 
first newspaper (the Public Intelligencer) appeared 
in 1663. Therefore the word news preceded the 
first newspaper by one hundred and fifty years ; 
and the news-sheets by only one hundred and nine 

ears. 

: I am not sorry to have raised this dust. It has 
warned me to walk with cautious steps and bated 
breath in the haunts of learning—never to ask 
questions or make suggestions (not quite a con- 
dition to which dear old ‘N. & Q.’ would natur- 
ally wish to reduce a well-meaning man!). And 
yet I have heard above the denunciations of an 
outraged dominic the small voice of a gentle and 
considerate prompter, who, without ostentation, 
and for pity’s sake, gave me the information that 
I needed. Ricuarp Epecumss. 

Coley Park, Reading. 

[In the first edition of ‘ Paradise Lost’ it is twice spelt 
news and once newes.]} 


Reverence ror THE Dove Russia (8 §, 
vi. 25).—The dove is held sacred in the Greek 
Church. For much curious information on this sub- 
ject, see Mr, Conway’s ‘Demonology and Devil 
Lore chap. xx. Cc. C. B. 


**To oripe” (8 8, vi. 8).—In the ‘ Imperial 
Dicti , edited by Annandale, gride is given 
with the following quotation :— 

stone. 
Whittier. 
The word is explained as a grating or harsh sound, 
Tennyson also is quoted for the use of the verb. 
The word as used by Tennyson is familiar to me. 
Farthermore, I have casually asked a native of 


Lincolnshire what gride meant, and I got the 
answer, “The same noise as a mill makes, or the 
grating sound made by the heel upon a gravel 
path.” I have heard the word applied to the 
noise of machinery. _ F. O. Terry. 


In.a little book of mine, ‘A Key to In Memo- 
riam,’ which underwent correction by the illustrious 
poet, the which J. D. ©. quotes is thus 
| interpreted, “ es means bushes (so wrote Lord 
| Tennyson), grides may mean grates,” and so he 
left it. I think creak may have been a better 
| synonym, though the dictionaries might not accept 
|either, I have heard the great poet say that he 
could not always recall what he meant when he 
wrote it, Surely a great writer may expand the 
first meaning of a word, when it suits him to do so. 

Atrrep Garry, D.D. 


I have always thought this Tennysonian ex- 
pression appropriately descriptive of the rubbing 
of a rose-tree or vine against the window pane on 
a cold, wet autumn evening. I have only been 
able to discover one instance of its use besides 
that quoted from ‘In Memoriam,’ and that is in 
Paradise Lost ’:— 

The griding sword with discontinuous wound 

Pase’d through him, Bk, vi. 328-9. 
A foot-note in Gilfillan’s edition of ‘ Milton’s 
Works’ explains “griding” as cutting, and 
“discontinuous” as separating the continuity 
of the parts. Dickens, in ‘ Nicholas Nickleby,’ has 
given the name Arthur Gride to an old usurer, 
who is even more grasping and extortionate than 
Ralph Nickleby. Joun Pickrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


This means, in common use at any rate, to grate 
harshly, and in this sense doubtless Tenn 
used it, OC. O. B. 


Tae Mace (8 §. v. 487).—The mace was ori- 
ginally a potent weapon of offence, originating 
doubtless in that earliest and most common weapon, 
the wooden club. It was an essential part of a 
knight’s accoutrement ; being useful at close quarters, 
for ready convenience it was hung at his saddle- 
bow. Says an ancient poem :— 

And with his heavy mase of stele 

Then he gave the kyng his dele. 
The “a ~ and baston were varied forms of the 
mace. mace used on horseback was a small 
w , usually of steel. That used on foot was 
aan longer, and commonly of wood with head 
armed with iron rings and spikes. It was carried 
by the escort of magistrates and others as a ready 
protection against violence. As society quieted 
down and its original use fell into abeyance, the 
thing assumed the ornamental appearance it now 
has, it being now carried as a mere honorary form. 
The ancient use of the mace introduces us to a 
remarkable instance of ecclesiastical casuistry. The 


i 
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clergy were forbidden to shed blood, and as thus the 
sword was inhibited it might have been thought it 
was sufficient to keep them from the battle-field. 
But not so; they adopted the mace; though they 
could not cut a man’s throat, yet might they break 
his head. So Bishop Otho, half-brother of William, 
fought alongside of the Conqueror at the bitter 
battle of Hastings with great effect, the brothers 
being, as you may say, a “ pair of —— 

M. 


Lapy Dantove (8 S. v. 88; vi. 57, 115).— 
In confirmation of Mr. Henprixs’s contention 
that the true spelling of the name Vanlore, as 
used by Sir Peter Vanlore himself, was Van Loor, 
I would refer to Sir A. Croke’s ‘ Genealogical 
History of the Croke Family,’ vol. i. p. 502. He 
there gives a pedigree of the Van Loor family, 
which is taken from the Dugdale MSS. in the 
British Museum (No. 852, folio 324); and at the 
end is a facsimile of the signature of Sir Peter 
Vanlore, Knt. and Bart., son of the elder Sir Peter 


* Vanlore, Knt. That signature is plainly “ Pieter 


van Loor.”’ O. W. Penny. 


In Dugdale’s MSS., No. 352, fol. 324, the pedi- 
gree of the “ Vanlore” family is given, and it is 
there spelt throughout ‘‘ Vanlore,” but signed by 
“Pieter van Loor.” In the ‘Calendar of S. P. 
Domestic, 1627,’ the name appears as “ Vanlore,” 
and in 1628 as “ Van Loor.” 


Constance Russet. 
Swallowfield, Reading. 


I am much obliged to your two correspondents, 
Mr. B. W. Greenriztp and Mr, F. Heyprixs, 
for their courteous replies at the last reference. 
When I pointed out that Danlove was a mistaken 
reading for Vanlore, I did not, of course, intend 
to imply that Vanlore was an immutable spelling. 
There is, I presume, little doubt that the name is 
of Dutch origin. An interesting question arises 
here. Lady Vanlore, as I have y stated, 
was Jacoba, daughter of Henry Teighbot, and wife 
of Sir Peter Vanlore. Mary, the daughter of Sir 
Peter and Lady Vanlore, married Sir Edward 
Powell, of Munster House, Fulham, and of Pen- 
getty. Lady Vanlore, we know, also lived at 

ulham, and I am striving to ascertain her exact 

of domicile. In the rate books for 1728-36 

find the Countess of Annandale assessed. This 
lady was, apparently, Charlotte Vanlore, heiress of 
John Vanden Bempde, of Pall Mall, relict of Wil- 
liam, first Marquis and third Earl of Annandale. 
The countess lived at what we now call Arundel 
House, a name which appears to me to be a cor- 
ae age of Anundale or Annandale. It seems pro- 
bable, therefore, that Lady Jacoba Vanlore was an 


ancestress of Charlotte Vanlore. If any reader 
can supply me with the missing link or links of 
connexion, he will be doing me a great service. I 


shall gladly hear from correspondents either pri- 

vately or through the medi-m of our old friend 

‘N. Cuas, Jas, Férer. 
49, Edith Road, West Kensington. 


Linzs on Bisnor §, vi. 128).— 
These are a rather bold burlesque on the corre- 
spondence between Dr. Colenso and the English 
bishops. They are by Shirley Brooks, first pub- 
lished in French, and reprinted in his ‘ Wit and 
Humour.’ C. F. S. Warren, M.A, 

Longford, Coventry. 


Cuetsea TO WESTMINSTER IN 1758: GROSVENOR 
Famity (8 §S. v. 385, 435).—Nemo says, ‘‘ It 
is well known that to the east of this spot [Chelsea] 
the production of milk to supply ever-growing 
London laid the foundation of the fortunes of the 
Grosvenor family.” Of course, what laid the 
foundation of the fortunes of this family was the 
marriage of Mary, the daughter of Alexander 
Davies and the heiress of the Ebury estates, to 
Sir Thomas Grosvenor in 1677. In 1676 an Act 
of Parliament was passed for the settlement of 
these estates on Mary Davies, an orphan of the age 
of eleven, and in the following year the marriage 
took place at the church of St. Clement Danes. 
The bridegroom, who was only twenty, died at the 
age of forty-four, and his wife, who long survived 
him, passed the last thirty years of her life in con- 
finement as a Junatic. Bourdon Farm, at Pimlico, 
with its magnificent dairies, for some time added 
to the wealth of the family, but has long since 
been swept away. Not so Bourdon Manor House, 
at the corner of Bourdon and Davies Streets, 
Berkeley Square, in which the youthful Mary 
was brought up until her father found his last 
rest in the north side of Westminster Abbey. The 
exterior of this fine old house is still in excellent 
repair, and I have heard that the interior, with its 
handsome ouk staircase and panelled walls, is to- 
day as it was two centuries ago. I cannot find in 
the ordinary books of reference any satisfactory 
account of this manor house, which at the time 
of its erection must have stood in solitary grandeur 
in the fields that lay between the Oxford and 
Exeter roads. It cannot have been erected long, 
if at all, before the time of Alex. Davies; but I 
should be glad to learn of any references which will 
place its early history beyond a doubt. 


W. F. Pripgavx. 
Jaipur, Rajputana. 


Wotsey’s Banquetine Hatt (8 §, vi. 121). 
—I ought to have stated in my recent communi- 
cation that the volume of the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine in which the views of Wolsey’s banqueting 
hall in its triple guise appeared was published in 
1816, in which year the final alterations were made 
previous to Barry’s recasting. The views were 
accompanied with one of John Carter’s trenchant 


| 
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denunciations of the destruction of the older work. 
In the former volume of the same year (vol. Ixxxvi. 
part i, p. 424) there is an article by him on the 


“ May ing a Box” (8 §, v, 286, 394).— Your 
classical readers will not have forgotten the de- 
spondent lines addressed by Horace to his “little 


same subject—one of the “ Pursuits of Architec- | book 


tural Innovation” series—in his well-known pungent 
style. Both papers are worth reading by those 
who care to pursue the subject. Carter seems to 
be mistaken in finishing the corner turrets with 
ires, The older views in Smith’s ‘ Westminster’ 
ow them capped with domes. I should have 
said that these turrets remained till Barry's time, 
tly increasing the archaic look of the building. 
There are views showing the hall in Wilkinson’s 
* Londina Illustrata.’ Epmunp VENABLES. 


Macsripve (8 8. v. 468; vi. 12).—In all 
a some information concerning John 

vid Macbride, D.O.L. and F.S.A., not else- 
where obtainable, would be found in a ‘ List of 
Fellows and Scholars of Exeter College, Oxford,’ 
edited by the Rev. ©. W. Boase, M.A. Dr. 
Macbride graduated in 1799, was Fellow of Exeter 
College, appointed Principal of Magdalene Hall 
in 1815, an office which he held until 1868. 
He married Mary, relict of Joseph Starkie, Esq., 
of Redvales, and second daughter of Sir Joseph 
Radcliffe, Bart. (formerly Pickford), who was 
created a baronet with 
“ the singular favour of a gratuitous patent, in requital 
of his prompt and judicious exertions as a magistrate 
during a period of insubordination, danger, and alarm, in 
1812."—Burke’s ‘Peerage and Baronetage,’ 


Of this marriage there was issue one daughter. Sir 
Joseph assumed with the name the arms and crest 
of Radcliffe, but still retained the old motto of the 
Pickford family, ‘* Virtus propter se.” 


Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Yeomaw (8 S, vi. 104).—Not always used of 
one who farmed his own land. In the churchyard 
of this parish are two tombstones,—one to “ John 
Hawks of Little Dean in this parish, Yeoman,” 
who died 1777; the other, “Thomas Austen, 
Yeoman, who occupied a farm at Wamstone in 
this parish 57 years,” died 1825. In both of 
these instances the farms were rented from those 
who have owned the land for several hundreds of 
years, The persons named may have been sons 


of yeomen. Artaur Hussey. 
ingham, near Dover. 


Mr. Stvrmer’s appeal comes rather late in 
the day, for in our early history the word is fre- 
quently employed to denote a menial servant or 
underling, who certainly never possessed a square 
yard of land. Subsequently the term “yeomen” 
was applied to a class of small freeholders ranking 
between gentlemen and bired labourers. 

Cuas. Jas. Fire. 


Capea aperta, 
Deferar in vicum vendentem tus et odores 
El piper et quicquid chartis amicitur ineptis. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 


Byron gives another example in ‘Don Juan,’ 
canto ii, stanza 16:— 
And the next time their servants tie on 
Bebind their carriages their new portmanteau, 
Perhaps it may be lined with this my canto. 


Este. 


Norris or Norreyrs (8 §. vi. 29). —Sir 
Thomas Norris, Lord President of Munster and 
Lord Justice of Ireland, died Jan. 27, 1599/1600, 
slain by the rebels in Munster. His wife was 
Bridget, daughter of Sir William Kingsmill, Kot., 
of Sidmanton, Hants. She married, secondly, 
—— Packington, and died in 1€08. Their only chi 
aod heir, Elizabeth Norris, who married Sir John 
Jephson, Kat., was born about June, 1597. (Con- 
fer Harl. MSS. 1425, fol. 51, and 1529, fol. 
108 ; Calendar, Carew MSS. 1601-1603, p. 228 ; 
Chamberlain’s ‘ Letters’; Ashmole MS. 852 ; and 
Kingsmill pedigree. ) B. W. GreenrFiecp. 

Southampton. 


Wooven Lee §. viii. 416, 501).—On 
fol. 239/2 of a treatiee ‘De Conservandd bond 
Valetudine,’ being a Salernitan work printed by 
the heirs of Egenolph at Frankfort in 1557, is a 
picture of a wooden leg. Two men meet in a 
field or road. One has a pointed staff. The other 
goes on crutches. His left leg is cut off above the 
ancle, The stump is bound with ligatures, and the 
leg, from the knee down, rests on a plate supported 
by a prop. The picture has no apparent con- 
nexion with the text. 

Ricaarp H. Taorston, 

Portland, Oregon. 


Names or Otympic Vicrors (8 §S. vi. 8).— 
Reference should be made to the more recent 
authority of H. Fynes Clinton in ‘ Fasti Hellenici,’ 
1824-34, and Oxon., 1851, 3 vols. 4to. 

Ep. MarRsHALt. 


ArtiriciaL S. v. 187, 236, 379; vi. 
13).—‘ The Art of Glass,’ London, 1699, a trans- 
lation from a French work by Mr. H. Blancourt, 
contains “An appendix showing how to make 
glass-eyes very natural.” There is an illustration. 

Rays Jenkiys, 


Vizetelly, in his ‘Reminiscences,’ gives an account 
of the trade in artificial eyes in Paris. 
E. 


Tuaropore Goutston S. v. 507).—I have a 
copy of his will and a great deal of information 
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with regard to his race. Asa descendant of the 
Gulsons of Coventry, I have devoted much time 
to the construction of a true account of that family, 
and in so doing have taken notes about every per- 
son of that name, in its various spellings, whom 
chanced to come across. Perhaps there are no 
more incorrect pedigrees in existence than those 
of the Gulstons and Gulsons as given in Henry 
Ecroyd Smith’s ‘ History of the Smiths of Don- 
caster.’ C. E. 
Eden Bridge. 


‘Tae Imitation oF Cnrist’ (8 §. vi. 6). 
—Much information on the ‘Imitation’ can be 
seen in ‘The Story of the “Imitatio Christi,”’ by 
L. A. Wheatley, in the “ Book-Lover’s Library,” 
London, 1891. Chap. ix. is on “The Manu- 
scripts,” chap. x. on the ‘‘ Printed Editions and 
Translations.” There is mention of Rebecque’s 
work in the list of authorities, p. eg 


Locusts (7 §. xii. 84, 272, 410, 513).—The 
apt illustration does not always come just when 
wanted, but on its appearance it should receive a 
welcome. It was clearly proved at the above 
references that the insect locust is eaten, and is even 
palatable, and further confirmation of the fact may 
now be given, not because it is needed, but as the 
evidence is at first hand and possesses distinct 
interest. The Scottish poet Thomas Pringle 
(1789-1834), after being co-editor with another of 
the magazine that developed into Blackwood, and 
having bad other untoward experiences in Scot- 
land, settled for a time in South Africa. One 
result of his sojourn there was his poems entitled 
* African Sketches’ (1828), in one of which the 
**Wild Bushman” is made to sing of his inde- 
pendence. One of the stanzas of his vigorous 
song runs thus :— 

The crested adder honoureth me, 
And yielde at my command 
Hie poison-bag, like the honey-bee, 
When I seize him on the sand. 
Yea, even the wasting locust-ewarm, 
Which mighty nations dread, 
To me nor terror brings nor harm— 
For I make of them my bread. 
Pringle’s note on the point is to this effect :— 

“*The Bushmen,’ says Capt. Stockenstrom, ‘ consider 
the locusts a great luxury, consuming great quantities 
fresh, and drying abundance for future emergencies.’ 
Locusts are in like manner eaten by the Arabs of the 
Desert, aud by other Nomadic tribes in the East.” 


Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Dr. Joun Parsons, Bisnor or PETERBOROUGH 
(8" S. v. 467: vi. 131).—It is possible that the 
annexed entry in Gent. Mag., August, 1793, vol. 
lxiii. pt. ii. p. 766, records the future bishop’s 
marriage: At Manafield, Rev. Jn. 
Parsons, to Miss Lindly.” Dante, Hirwatt. 


My father, who, though he was of Oriel College, 
was well acquainted with Bishop Parsons, both at 
Colchester and at Oxford, often told me that he 
was ason of the Common Room man at Corpus 


I | Christi College. This quite agrees with the in- 


formation supplied by Mr. W. Syxzs at the latter 
reference. As the bishop’s wife was an Oxford 
lady, doubtless a search in the registers of its 
ishes about the end of the last century and the 
ginning of the present would reveal her name 
and parentage. It was always said in my time 
that the bishop took the first steps towards throw- 
ing open our scholarships, in which he was followed 
by that most worthy man Dr. Jenkyns, his suc- 
cessor in the mastership. E. Watrorp, M.A. 


Sr. Facan’s, near Luanparr (8" vi. 129). 
—C. 8. F. F. will find a brief account of this village 
in the ‘ Imperial Gazetteer of England and Wales,’ 
vol. ii. p. 687. It is stated that the manor be- 
longed in the twelfth century to Sir Peter de 
Vele, who built here a castellated mansion. I do 
not, however, know whether the information will 
assist your correspondent. Nothing is said in 
connexion with the tradition of the saint. 

Cuas. Jas. 


There is a small book, ‘ Antiquities of St. 
Fagan’s,’ by T. Morgan, published at Cardiff, 1866. 
It is out of print and very rare. A copy will be 
found in the Oardiff Free Lib: The Trans- 
actions of the Cardiff Naturalists’ Society, vol. ix., 
1878, contains two papers on St. Fagan’s by the 
Rev. W. David, the present rector of St. Fagan’s, 
who has been indefatigable in investigating the 
history of his parish. Joun Bawincer. 

Free Library, Cardiff. 


atiscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

Calendar of the Patent Rolls preserved in the Public 
Record Office —Edward 111., A.D. 1330-1334. (Sta- 
tionery Office.) 

Tus volume, like most of its companions, has been 

compiled with great care. Every attention seems to 

have been paid to minute details, so that for nearly every 
purpose for which these Patent Rolls can be required by 
the historical inquirer or the antiquary the ‘ Calendar’ 
will be found as serviceable as the original record. The 
index is most exhaustive, consisting of 170 double- 
columned pages, We trust that this ‘Calendar’ will be- 
come well known to continental students, for there is 
much in it which proves of interest to them. For 
example, a charter of Henry I. is recited, in which that 
king confirmed to the monks of Noion all that William 
of Evreux had given them in England, as a!so such land 
as they had received at the hands of William the Con- 
queror himself. The charter was executed at York. As 
usual, no date is given; but that might be determined 
within narrow limits by the names of the wi 

among whom were Thurston, Archbishop of York ; John. 

Bishop of Lisieux; Stephen, Barl of Mortain ; and several 

other of the great Norman nobles. There is much, too, 
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about Ireland. The index gives many references, not 
only under “ Dublin,” but to nearly every important 
town im the island. 
It is well known to Yorkshire antiquaries that the 
grave of Thomas of Lancaster, who was beheaded for 
taking up arms Edward II., was at Pontefract, 
and continued to a place of pilgrimage down to the 
Reformation, though it seems certain that he was never 
canonized. We believe that local antiquaries have differed | 
settled by a protection gran for a space of two years 
to Nicholas de Ponte Fracto, a monk, Robert de Weryng- 
ton, and Simon de Sartrina, and their messengers, while | 
they were employed collecting alms for building the | 
Church of St. John the Apostle and Evangelist, “ wherein | 
the body of Thomas, late Earl of Lancaster, lies buried,” 
and also for a chapel which stood on the spot where he 
was beheaded. Many protections of this sort occur, some- 
times to those who go over sea on pilgrimage, at others to 
ms serving the King or engaged in merchandise. | 
‘ot only were the Scots unpleasant neighbours, but 
there were constantly serious riots, which seem to have | 
originated rather from pa than political motives. | 
In 1830 we find that Ri de Grey of Codenour bad 
een besieged in his manor of Turrock, in Essex, his | 
doors and windows broken, and his carried away. 
Atabout the same time the head of the great house of Mow- 
bray complains that a band of lawless folk—seemingly 
from their names, Yorkshiremen of the neighbourhood 
of Ripon—had stolen from him forty horses, three hun- 
dred sheep, not to mention deer, hares, rabbits, and 
pheasants, 


Calendar of Entries in the Papal Registers relating to 
Great Britain and Letters. Vol. 1. 
A.D. 1198-1304. Edited by W. H. Bliss. Rolls Series. 
(Stationery Office.) 
‘Tus archives of the Vatican were thrown open to stu- 
dents of all nations by order of the present t- In 
former times they were so jealously guarded t we 
have been told that even high dignitaries of the Roman 
Church have failed in gaining permission to consult them. 
Now we believe that e is no difficulty thrown in the 
way of any person who makes application having proper 


tials, 

The task Mr. Bliss bas undertaken is one of the greatest 
importance. The Papal Registers consist of upwards of 
two thousand volumes, covering a period of more than 
four hundred years. The instalment before us contains 
the entries relating to our country in forty-seven volumes. 
‘The editor informs us that the system of registration 
employed in the Papal ren y Ae less perfect than 
that employed in England, and there are still pre- 
served in the Record Office, the British Museum, and 
elsewhere many original Papal Bulis of which no copies 
are to be f in the Papal isters. The cause for 
these omissions he does not e Though the series 
of documents recorded here is imperfect, it is still of 
immense value. In the Middle Ages the influence of the 
Roman Church was felt in every village in the land. 
There is probably not an old family in England whose 
history is not touched upon at some point or other by 
these Papal documents. In running our eye down the 
columns of Mr. Bliss'’s index to the present volume we 
have encountered several; but we apprehend that the 
succeeding volumes of the series will contain a far greater 
amount of matter of first-rate genealogical importance. 

The editor has added greatly to the usefulness of the 
volume by giving an index of subjects. The references 
under the head of “ Pluralities” show to what & shameful 
length the habit Of accumulating benefices had grown. 

de Clara, whom there are several 


here, sald to have been the greatest 


luralist of his time; but he seems to have found 
itators. We apprehend that there is no one who 
defend the shameful practice of giving English benefices 
to foreign ecclesiastics ; but we are sometimes 
that the amount of the evil has been much exaggerated. 
This seems not to have been the case, at least during 
those years covered by the present ‘ Calendar.’ 

Forging of documents purporting to have emanated 
from the Holy See was a common practice in the thir- 
teenth as in earlier centuries. To such a highly dangerous 
pitch had it reached that we find Innocent IV. com- 
municating with a certain Master Bernard de Nimpha, 
a Papal agent living in England, that it was his will that 
certain forgers of Papal letters should be deprived of their 
benefices and sent to prison, while certain ecclesiastics of 
the dioceses of Worcester, Durham, Salis’ , Lincoln, 
and Winchester, who, it seems, were to have bene- 
fited by these frauds, are summoned to Rome, that they 
may, if possible, clear themselves. 

Did true idolatry exist in Ireland, we wonder, as late 
as 1256, or is the use of the word a fi ve one, mean- 
ing the practice of magic? The Bishop of Raphoe was 
ordered to visit with the censures of the Church certain 
laymen in his diocese who worshipped idols, intermarried 
within the prohibited degrees; and when told of their 
faults disputed against “the Catholic faith and the 
authority of the Apostolic See,” 

We most of us have an impression that, whatever may 
have been the faults of our mediwval forefathers, they 
almost universally treated the churches with re nce, 
There are — which lead to 
a contrary conclusion. During the pontificate of Gregory 
IX. the evil had become so great in the diocese of Lincoln 


that the Pope had to interfere to hinder the churches 
being made of merchandise. 
Tue next volume of the “ Elizabethan * will 


be a selection from the works of Ben Jonson, ui the 
title ‘ Brave Translunary Things,’ edited by Dr, Grosart, 


Hotices to Corresyondents, 

We must call special atiention to the following notices: 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such ad as he wishes to 
cogeme, Correspondents who repeat queries are 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

T. (“The Rodiad”).—The work is attributed to 
Colman in some booksellers’ catalogues. We fancy the 
ascription rests on the authority of that astute book- 
seller who invented the attractive title, “The Buckle 


Bramury Hants (“Shig Shag Day ").—See 1* §, xii, 
100 ; 5 8, iv. 129, 176 ; 6™ 8. i, 474; tie 


153, 1. 20, for “ Treso” read Tesco. 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’"—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE 


ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


This Day’s ATHEN_£UM contains Articles on 
CURZON on PROBLEMS of the FAR BAST. 
LILLY on the CLAIMS of CHRISTIANITY. 
RHYS'S NEW POEMS. 
CZSAR as a COMMANDER. 
HAYES’S AMONG MEN and HORSES. 
BLACKMORE’S PERLYCRO8S. 
SCOTTISH LOCAL HISTURY. 
MIDDLE ENGLISH and TUDOR TEXTS. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
‘The POOL to NARCISSUS, by E. Nesbit. 
‘THOMAS PAINE’S ESCAPE from the GUILLOTINE. 
RANDOLPH and MILTON. 
SCRIVELSBY. 
‘The AUTUMN PUBLISHING SEASON. 
MR. W. D. HAMILTON. 


MUSIC—Library Table; New Songs; Gossip. 
DRAMA—Colombe’s Birthday; Sir John Vanbrugh; Another New 
Pact about Marlowe ; Oossip. . 


The ATHEN ASUM for August 183 contains Articles on 
SHELLEY'S VISITS to FRANCE and SWITZERLAND. 
COLONIAL STATE PAPERS. 

HEY WOOD'S SPIDER and the FLY. 
TAINE on the MODERN oe 


NEW 
Genius Maiden's Progress; of the 
With the Help of the Angels. 

BOOKS of TRAVEL. 

BDUCATIONAL LITERATURE. 

TRANSLATIONS of FOREIGN NOVELS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

GRAND SERJEANTY —LECONTE DE LISLE'S JUVENILIA and 
POSTHUMOUS WORKS—The LANCASHIRE RECORD SOCIETY 
—MRS. BARRETT BROWNING'S PARENTAGE—MR. COLLETT 
SANDARS—HISTORICAL MSS. COMMISSION—ROGER BACON 
and the ‘SECRETA SECRETORUM’'—MILTON and RANDOLPH 
— AN ACTOR'S DUBL.’ 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE Materials for the Study of Variation; Library Table; Geo- 
graphical Publications ; Gossip. 

ea The Great Palace of Constantinople; Elementary 
Manuals; The A ; Rembrandt's Etchings ; 


The ATHENEUM for August 25 contains Articles on 

The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 

DAVIDSON'S RANDOM ITINERARY. 

FPIRTH'S EDITION of LUDLOW'S MEMOIRS. 

URQUHART and GLENMORISTON. 

The Story ef John Coles. 

ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 

RECENT VERSE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

CAPT. DANIEL OCONNELL'S SOUTH 8EA DISCOVERY —RAN- 
DOLPH and MILTON—The AUTUMN PUBLISHING SEASON— 
MRS. BARRETT BROWNINGS PARENTAGE — THOMAS 
PAINES ESCAPE from the GUILLOTINE—SANTA TERESA— 
The IRISH METRICAL BARDS—The LANCASHIRE RECORD 
SOCIETY—A BIBLIOGRAPHY of the WRITINGS of ROBERT 
BROWNING—DR. JOHNSON and WALTON’S ‘ANGLER.’ 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
Astronomical Notes; The Autuma Reason , 


mical Notes ; 
Gossip. 
FINE ARTS—Life of Edward Calvert; Library Table ; Gossip. 
MUSIC—Library Table ; New Music ; Gossip. 
A— bs 8 
— jpecimens of English Dramatic Poets; Library 
MISCELLANEA. 


The ATHENAUM for August 11 contains Articles on 
CREIGHTON oa the POPES and the REFORMATION. 
The LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS of the ENGLISH LAKES. 
BARBER on BRITISH FAMILY NAMES. 
TWO VOLUMES of ESSAYS. 
A CALENDAR of BENGAL RECORDS. 

OVE oist with Her Own I 


Woman—the M: 
lock, Jourmalist inning a Wife in Australia; 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

THBOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

BOOKS on MOUNTAINBERING. 

CONTINENTAL HISTORY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The BICENTENARY FESTIVAL at HALLE—A BIBLIOGRAPHY of 
the WRITINGS of ROBERT BROWNING—A PSEUDO-GOTHIC 
INSCRIPTION—MILTON and RANDOLPH—NOTES from PARIS. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—The President's Address to the British Association; Che- 
mical Notes; Meeting ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS—Architecture of the Renaissance in England; Library 
Table; The British Archwol i Association at Manch ; 


Pp. 
MUSIC—Letters of Franz Liszt ; The Bayreuth Festival ; Gossip. 
DRAMA—Lyly's ‘ Endymion '; Gossip. 


The ATHENZZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Athenwum Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
Or of all Newsagents, 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE ‘s History of Mathematics; Botanical Literature; 
Astronomleal Notes; Gossip. 
FINE ARTS—The Currencies of Rajputana; Library Table; Art 
Serials; New Prints; Gossip. . 
8 
q 
| 
BOOKS 
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] 
| 
Gossip 
MUSIC—Recent Publications ; New Pianoforte Music ; Gossip. 
DRAMA — Adams's Tiberius; Library Table; Sir John Vanbrugh; 
Another New Pact about Marlowe; Dramatic Portrait Exhibition ; | 
Gossip. 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


The MONTHLY PART for SEPTEMBER contains 
The OPENING CHAPTERS of a NEW SERIAL STORY, entitled 
PRISONERS OF SILENCE. 
By MARY ANGELA DICKENS, 


Author of ‘A Valiant Ignorance,’ ‘A Mere Cypher,’ ‘Cross Currents,’ &c. 


The CONTINUATION of th SERIAL STORY, 


MARRIED TO ORDER. 


By ESME STUART, 
Author of ‘Joan Vellacot,’ ‘A Woman of Forty,’ ‘ Kestell of Greystone,’ &c. 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS, &c. :— 


The BEAU’S STRATAGEM. 4 Story, FAMOUS JEWELS. 
FUTTEHPOR-SIKRL IDLERS BOTH. A Story. 
) DIVINATION by OLD BOOTS. AVIGNON. In Two Parts. 
WOMEN’S RIGHTS, RHYMING WORDS. 
| “WILL YOU WALK OUT WITH we, 4 SUNNY CORNER of EUROPE. 
) MISS?” A Story. The STORY of a LITTLE CHILD. 
| SOME REGATTAS. CHICAGO in its INFANCY, 
The GEM of the OCEAN, SOME TRADITIONS of the ELDERS, 
NOTICE. 


On September 12 will be published, price 6¢., 


THE EXTRA AUTUMN HOLIDAY NUMBER. 


LONDON: 12, ST. BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, EC, 
Sold at all Railway Bookstalls, Booksellers’, and Newsvendors’, 


Printed FRANCIS, Athenwum Press, Bream's-buildings. Chancery-lane, E.C. ; ont the said 
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